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GREEK HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


In the primary grades of the elementary schools the work 
in history, following the natural interests of the children, must 
deal especially with the industrial and social phases of society, 
and give comparatively little attention to governmental organi- 
zation. Children who are too young to study political institu- 
tions take their first steps in the training for citizenship by means 
of work which they feel is of use to their small community, the 
home, the school, or the neighborhood. By such work, under 
wise direction, they learn their relations to the institutions 
nearest to their own experiences. The school which makes a 
demand for social service is cultivating those qualities of charac- 
ter that are needed in the larger community, the state, and 
nation. It is only in the higher grades that we can make clear the 
nature of these institutions of government. 

With the older children, as much as with the younger, the 
notion of personal responsibility must be cultivated by action. 
No study of environment or of history can take the place of 
actual labor which benefits the community. On the other hand, 
if the individual is to do his best work for the world, he must 
understand the conditions of present civilization. To give this 
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intelligence, children should investigate the institutions of their 
own community, and also study such historic peoples as throw 
most light on those phases of present life which they are able to 
comprehend. It is not enough that they study their own times, 
or even their own country. They need a broader horizon. It 
is only by taking the larger view that they can be made ade- 
quately to feel the possibility of movement and change in human 
affairs. A knowledge that there have been ways of doing and 
thinking far different from their own is necessary to a broad 
and tolerant spirit. 

There are many types of historic stories that present a con- 
trast to those conditions of modern life which come within the 
proper field of children’s study, and yet may serve to deepen 
their experiences. Among them Greek history seems especially 
desirable, because it deals with simple forms of political institu- 
tions, forms as simple as those of our own colonial history; its 
social life shows activities that the children can appreciate 
through their own occupations ; and it has a wealth of illustrative 
material which, by means of museums and photographs, is within 
easy reach. Further, Greek history stands for ideals of civic 
pride and patriotism. By the study of Greek art, the children 
may add the notion of civic beauty to the conception of the 
development of the city previously gained by study of their 
own city and country. 

There are three factors which enter into any successful 
method. They are, first, social work; second, study of one’s 
own community; third, study of historic peoples. History 
appeals to children when it is vitally connected with what they 
themselves are doing, or with their investigation of the con- 
ditions of their own environment. It is the occupations in which 
they are themselves engaged that furnish the key to an under- 
standing of the life of others, both in the present and in the 
past. 

In the sixth grade of the Elementary School of the School 
of Education—children averaging about eleven years of age— 
the work for this year is following the general plan outlined 
below: 
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1, OCCUPATIONS. 

Special emphasis upon clay-modeling and the making of pottery. Visits 
to the Art Institute and to the Field Columbian Museum to study sculpture 
and pottery. Study of important statues in public places, as the Lincoln 
monument in Lincoln Park, and of the decorations of public buildings. 
Making of designs and stencils for the decoration of the kindergarten of the 
school building. 

II, CIVICS. 

Study of public buildings: city hall; post-office; public library; Art 
Institute ; Field Columbian Museum; some public-school buildings; styles of 
architecture ; examples of public spirit in beautifying the city; improvement 
associations ; public property, by whom owned and cared for. See article on 
“Local History” in Vol. II, No. 3, p. 198, of this JOURNAL. 


III. GREEK HISTORY. 


1, Olympia: A journey to Greece (use stereopticon); description of the 
present appearance of Olympia; excavations by the Germans; revival of the 
Olympic games in modern times; plans for the games in Chicago in 1904; 
story of Herakles; the Herakles metopes; story of Hermes. 

REFERENCES: Gardner, Vew Chapters in Greek History (plan of ruins); Baedekers 
Greece (plan of ruins); Falke, Greece and Rome (picture of restoration); Richardson, 
“The Revival of the Olympic Games,” Scribner’s, Vol. XIX, p. 453, and “The 
New Olympic Games,” Scribner's, Vol. XX, p. 267, September, 1896; Hall, Four 
Great Greeks (story of Herakles); Tarbell, 4 History of Greek Art, p. 178 (Herakles 


metopes); Farnell, Cult of Greek States (story of Hermes). 


2. The Hermes of Praxiteles. 

REFERENCES: Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. I, p. 355; Mitchell, 
Ancient Sculpture, Vol. Il, p. 437; Tarbell, 4 History of Greek Art, p. 221; Colignan, 
Mythology in Relation to Greek Art; Dyer, Gods of Greece; Homer, Jad (translated 
by Lang, Leaf, and Myers); Odyssey (translated by Palmer). 

3. The Chariot Race (a pediment group found at Olympia). Story of 
Pelops and Oenomaus. 

REFERENCES: Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. I, p. 216; Mitchell, 
Ancient Sculpture, Vol. 1, p. 253; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, p. 172. 

4. The Olympic games: Preparation for the games; the pentathlon; 
the stadion; the chariot races; the hippodrome; rewards of victory. 

REFERENCES: Guhl and KO6ner, Zhe Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 115; 
Falke, Greece and Rome; Marquand, “The Old Olympic Games,” Century, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 803; Duffield-Osborne, “A Day at Olympia,” Scribner's, Vol. XIX, p. 433, 
April, 1896; Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece; Duruy, History of Greece, Vol. 
II, section ii, p. 378; “Olympia,” Zxcyclopedia Britannica; “Greek History,” Uni- 
versal Encyclopedia; Iconographic Encyclopedia; Harrison, Greece, “Stories of the 
Nations;” Curtius, History of Greece; Guerber, Story of the Greeks; Andrews, Ten 
Boys on the Road from Long Ago tv Now; Church, Three Greek Children. 
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5. Greek education: In Sparta, chiefly gymnastics; in Athens, gym- 
nastics and music; ideals of each state; contrast with our own schools; 
games of our own gymnasium; practice in Greek games—running, leaping, 
wrestling, throwing the discus, throwing the spear; study of statues—the 
Wrestlers, the Discus Thrower of Myron, the Doryphorus and Diadumenus of 
Polyclitus, the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus; very simple idea of the Spartan 
state and of the Athenian state; organization of our own city government. 


REFERENCES: Davidson, Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals; Mahaffy, 
Old Greek Education; Whitaker, ‘“ Young Greek Boys and Old Greek Schools,” Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Vol. LIII, p. 809; Andrews, Zen Boys on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now; Guhl and Koner, Zife of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 216 (foot race), 
218 (leaping), 219 (wrestling), 222 (throwing the discus), 223 (spear-throwing), 225 
(horse-racing), 226 (the chariot race), 228 (games at ball); Tarbell, 4 Aestory of Greek 
Art, pp. 207, 240; Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. 1, p. 236; Vol. II, pp. 
327, 403; Kaufman, “ Lycurgus” and “Solon,” Our Young Folks’ Plutarch. 

6. Early sculpture: Study from photographs some of the rudest statues 
of the Greeks, and contrast these with the work of the best period; study the 
statues of women found on the Acropolis, and show in a very simple way the 
gradual growth in skill of the Greek artists. 

REFERENCES: Mitchell, Ancient Sculpture, Vol. 1, pp. 175-248; Gardner, Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture, Vol. 1, pp. 89-213; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, pp. 127- 
59; Duruy, History of Greece, Vol. II, section i; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture; 
Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 

7. The Persian wars: Stories of Marathon, Thermopyle, and Salamis; 
lives of Aristides and Themistocles. 

REFERENCES: Curtius, History of Greece; Smith, History of Greece, “ Students’ 
Series;” Herodotus, Histories; Church, Stories from Herodotus; Busolt, Greek History; 
Holm, History of Greece; Abbott, History of Greece; Grote, History of Greece. 


8. Athens: Rebuilding of the city after the Persian wars; the Acropolis ; 
the Parthenon, especially the story of its frieze; attitude of the people toward 
their public buildings; Phidias; Pericles; the Greek theater; Socrates. 


REFERENCES: Waldstein, Zhe Art of Phidias; Grant, Greece in the Age of Peri- 
cles; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; Bliimmer, 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks (translated by Zimmer); Pausanias, Greece (trans- 
lated by Frazer); Abbott, Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens; Gardner, “Greek 
History and Greek Monuments,” Adlantic Monthly, Vol. LXXXIV, p. 183; Symonds, 
Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece; Pennell, Ancient Greece; Jebb, Modern 
Greece; Church, Pictures from Greek Life and Story; Hoppin, Greek Art on Greek 
Soil; Christie, History of Greek Sculpture; Wordsworth, Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical; Hamerling, Aspasia; Becker, Charicles; Gardner and Jevons, Manual 
of Greek Antiquities; Dyer, Ancient Athens; Pater, Greek Studies; Diehl, Excursions 
in Greece; Hall, “The Merry Dionysus,” Four Great Greeks. 

NoTeE.—It is our intention to follow this study of Greek history with a study of 
the Revolutionary struggle in America. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF POTTERY. 


GENERAL REFERENCES. 


Binns, Zhe Story of the Potter; Young, The Ceramic Art; Prime, China and 
China Painters; Prime, “Some Notes about Pottery,” Harfer’s, Vol. XLVIII, p. 320; 
Jacquemart, History of the Ceramic Art; Lockwood, Handbook of Ceramic Art; Mar- 
ryatt, Pottery and Porcelain; Muller, The Training of a Craftsman; Longfellow, 
“Keramos;” Meyers, Handbook of Ornament; Koehler, /ilustrations of the History 
of Art; Chase and Clow, Stories of Industry; Kirby, Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; 
La Croix, Zhe Arts of the Middle Ages; Monthly Illustrator, July, August, September, 
1901; Knight, Mechanical Dictionary, Knight, Pictorial Gallery of Art; Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Day, Ornamental Design; Moses, Vases. 


PRIMITIVE POTTERY. 


Hoffman, Pottery of the American Indians; Reports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology; James, /mdian Basketry; Haddon, Evolution of Art (Indian); /eonographic 
Encyclopedia; Joly, Man before Metals; “Indian Basketry,” Everybody's Magazine, 
November, 1901; Birch, Ancient Pottery; ‘‘Potter’s Art among Native Americans,” 
Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XLIX, p. 646; “ Rise of the Pottery Industry,” Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. XII, p. 145; Wiltse, ‘Grandmother Kaolin’s Story,” Stores for 
Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 


GREEK POTTERY. 

Baumeister, Denkmaler (von Rohden’s article on Greek vases); Harrison, Plates 
of Early Black and Red Figured Attic Vases; Robinson’s Catalogue to the Boston 
Museum Collection; Smith, “ Orphic Myths on Vases,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 
II, p. 343; Jones, “Two Vases by Phintas,” zdzd., Vol. XII, p. 366; Richards, Frag- 
ments of Vases frem the Acropolis of Athens, Vol. X1V, p. 381; Walters, “Greek Vases,” 


Knowledge, Vol. XIX, pp. 36, 91, 151, 267; Longfellow, “The Greek Vases,” Scrid- 
ner’s, 1888; Longfellow, “The Decoration of Vases,” Scribner's, 1888; Labarte, 
Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 329. 


LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 

“The della Robbia Industry,” Magazine of Art, Vol. XX, p. 6; Smiles, “ Life of 
Luca della Robbia,” Se/f He/p; Vasari, “Luca della Robbia,” Lives of the Painters; 
Fortnum, Majolica; Labarte, “ Majolica,” J//ustrated Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages, p. 283; Bianciardi, “ Luca della Robbia and His School,” Harer’s, Vol. 
LX, p. 692; La Croix, Zhe Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 56. 


PALISSY. 

Smiles, “ Life of Palissy,” Sef Help; Labarte, “ Palissy,” /i/ustrated Handbook of 
the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 304; Morley, Palissy the Potter; La Croix, The Arts 
of the Middle Ages, p. 62. 

DELFT. 

Binns, Zhe Story of the Potter, p.75; Labarte, //ustrated Handbook of the Arts of 

the Middle Ages; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
Gulland, Chinese Porcelain; Riordan, ‘‘A Collection of Chinese | Porcelain,” 
Harper's, Vol. LXX. 
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JAPANESE WARE. 


Gonse, Japanese Art; Dresser, Japan; Bing, Artistic Japan; Walters Collection, 
Oriental Ceramic Art (Ryerson Library, Art Institute); Young, “Cloisonné Enamel,” 
Harper's, Vol. LVITI, p. 211. 

MEISSEN. 

Smiles, “ Bottger,” Seif Help; Labarte, J//ustrated Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages (Bottger), p. 318 (German stoneware), p. 312; Ouida, Zhe Porcelain 
Stove. 

ST. CLOUD AND SEVRES. 

Binns, Zhe Story of the Potter, pp. 99, 103; Jacquemart, History of the Ceramic 
Art; Labarte, /ustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages (porcelain), p. 315, 
(Sévres), p. 324. 

WEDGEWOOD. 

Smiles, “Josiah Wedgewood,” Se/f Help; Jewett, Life of Wedgewood; Jewett, 

Ceramic Art of Great Britain; Smiles, Josiah Wedgewood. 


COLONIAL, 


Helen Evartson Smith, Colonial Days and Ways; Alice Morse Earle, China Col- 
lecting in America. 

ROOKWOOD. 

“ Recent Advances in Pottery,” in series of ‘‘ Development of American Industries 
since Columbus,” Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XL, p. 289; de Kay, “Art from the 
Kilns,” Munsey’s, October, 1901; pamphlets issued by the Rookwood Company and 
by the Grueby Company. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


GEORGE W. MYERS. 


SoME who are preparing to teach make the mistake of assum- 
ing that the tendency of modern education is to eliminate the 
mathematical work from the elementary curriculum. This mis- 
take is probably due to hasty inferences from the overdrawn 
statements and criticisms of certain prominent schoolmen, who 
are not satisfied with the present outcome of current methods, 
and who are not careful to distinguish between good and bad 
teaching of mathematics. A very little study into the causes of 
those changes which have brought about most of the advances in 
the industrial world, which give to our time its peculiar character, 
will convince one that they are founded on the mathematical 
sciences. Economics and the so-called unmathematical sciences 
of zodlogy, botany, biology, etc.,are being given more and more 
of a mathematical basis every day. This struggle is at times 
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carried even to extremes, but this only proves what is the direc- 
tion of the struggle. The industries of engineering, architecture, 
etc., which are founded on mechanics, have always advanced 
hand in hand with mathematics. In short, the tendency of the 
changing demands of the problems of modern life is directly the 
opposite of what some assume it to be. Everywhere the mathe- 
matical requirements are being more strenuously insisted upon 
as a preparation for the real questions of the day. Moreover, 
in every educational institution where the training of men and 
women for efficient service is taken seriously, the tendency to 
give greater prominence to applied mathematical subjects is 
apparent. Teachers, most of all, need to bear this in mind, 
together with the fact that the special sort of attainment insisted 
upon is the power to use the mathematics in the ordinary, as 
opposed to the startling, affairs of life. Let no prospective 
teacher, therefore, who accepts the criterion of useful membership 
in society as a test of the educational value of school work, fail 
to read aright the omens of the times and to profit by the reading. 

Contrary to common ideas and practice among those who 
are fitting themselves to teach, no subject can furnish the novice 
a better criterion of his progress toward fitness than does ele- 
mentary arithmetic, if, indeed, any other subject can equal it in 
this respect. Pedagogical mistakes here become apparent both 
more quickly and more clearly than in what are sometimes called 
the ‘“‘more nutritious” subjects of the curriculum. We need to 
remind ourselves at every turn, particularly when smarting under 
the consciousness of having failed glaringly in a number lesson, 
that, if mistakes are not revealed and consciously struggled 
against, they are seldom avoided in subsequent work. 

And may we be permitted to inquire why and wherein sub- 
jects in which the imagination “runs riot”? and in which the 
‘‘facts in the case” are seldom, if ever, summoned to correct 
erroneous judgments, are really more highly nutritious than is a 
subject in which uneasiness is felt whenever violence is done to 
the facts? As used by too many who have habituated them- 
selves to ‘‘spectacular” thinking, without applying to their con- 
clusions the common tests for correctness, the term “ palatable”’ 
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is suggested as a suitable substitute. Pronouncements upon the 
school subjects which are nutritious are too frequently like assert- 
ing that the saliva, gastric juice, and other agents of nutrition 
are of no great consequence in the nutritive process, but that all 
that is of importance is an abundance of food. It is unnecessary 
to push the comparison farther than to venture the suggestion 
that, when we come to see and to teach arithmetic aright, it will 
play very much the same part in education that the digestive 
fluids do in nutrition. When this is seen to be its true office, 
the reckless utterances of the ‘‘reformers” will be directed 
against more crying needs than the elimination of a subject 
whose worst offense consists in the fact that it makes rambling 
thinking and false statements seem just as unlovely as they are. 

But the normal mind—the child’s mind, when unhampered 
by acquired abnormalities —enjoys a reasonable contact with real 
things, which is another way of saying that the normal mind 
loves the truth without sugar coat better than with it. It is the 
distorted mind that must gz/d the truth 40 make 7 attractive. 
The normal mind discredits as guides to conduct all ideas which 
cannot stand before the test of facts, and it enjoys these ideas 
only for the relaxation they give—for the recoil from reality 
they furnish. Thus it is that rest and relaxation acquire what- 
ever value they have from reality. We quite lose our bear- 
ings when we make the unbending the main thing in education 
and the dending merely something to be tolerated, because 
necessary, but to be kept within the narrowest limits. Those 
of us who are actively engaged in buffeting the waves of 
educational doctrine, while struggling nobly, but not always 
successfully, to steer our practice clear of most of it, must have 
a care lest some cool-headed layman, whose position of vantage 
gives him a truer perspective than we have, may show us some 
day that, with rare exceptions, the necessities of the child’s 
environment, so far as nature has assorted it for him, are synony- 
mous, not alone with his own best physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual good, but at the same time with a high degree of keen 
enjoyment. 

One of the great advantages of the elementary number work 
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as a means of preparation of the young teacher is that as soon 
as the teacher begins to leave the route prescribed by the child’s 
mind the fact is revealed by the listlessness, inattention, and 
erratic work of the pupil. The teacher cannot go far in the 
wrong direction until a halt is called by his own self-perceived 
shortcomings. Howsoever disquieting this may be to both teacher 
and pupil, it must be placed in the credit column of the inventory 
of advantages of arithmetic as a means of learning to teach. 

Elementary teachers should also bear in mind that, justly or 
unjustly, more people will judge of their fitness for their work 
by the way they handle the number work and arithmetic than 
by any other single standard, even though they seek to evade 
being judged by this test by proclaiming some other subject as 
their ‘‘specialty.” This is true, moreover, for the very reason 
that some teachers dislike to teach the subject, viz., that with 
number-teaching it is easier to devise a standard of testing the 
teacher’s effectiveness and of applying the test to class-room 
practice. 

Special attention is to be given during the present quarter to 
the preparation of teaching plans for the grade number work. 
Teachers will visit grades in their practice work and ascertain 
the subjects being taught. The number work of the professional 
classes will be based largely upon this work. It must be real 
number work and must tell something besides how to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide—something besides the way of 
the process. If the pupils lack the facility needed to make the 
mechanical process a real tool, the necessary drill must be given. 
It is perhaps true that, if much of this need arises from your teach- 
ing, you are at least 2m good degree to blame. 

The topics below are only suggestive. Topics the teachers 
select are by far the best, if they connect properly with the work 
the pupil is doing. 

1. Plans for teaching topics relating to children’s activities : (2) making; 
(4) modeling ; (c) physical training. 

2. Plans relating to the industries : (2) weaving ; (4) excursions; (¢) class- 
room work, 

3. Plans relating to meteorological subjects: (a) temperature ; (4) rain- 
fall; (¢) direction of wind. 
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4. Plans relating to study of woods: (a) strength of oak, ash, etc.; (6) 
strength depending on length ; (c) strength depending on size. 

5. Plans on the teaching of plants and leaves: (a) plants on a certain 
area; (4) leaves of a certain tree; (c) leaves of different trees. 

6. Plans based on measurements in class-room: (a) sizes, heights, desks, 
tables ; (4) blackboards, etc.; (c) drawing of floor plans. 

7. Plans on study of trees: (a) sizes, heights; (4) angle of limbs; (c) those 
which shed their leaves. 

8. Plans on topics connected with the motion of the sun: (qa) daily 
changes; observe the sunny spots in the room; (4) sun as a time-keeper ; 
(c) sun’s motion along the meridian from day to day; (@) among the stars. 

g. Plans on the study of insects: (a) butterflies, beetles, etc.; (4) colors; 
(c) habits and habitat. 

10. Plans for the study of soil: (a) soil studied with reference to the use 
to which it is to be put; (4) with reference to the proportion of various kinds 
of soil. 

11. Planson experimental work, such as suggested in Evementary Expert- 
ments in Observational Astronomy. 


12. Plans for teaching heating, ventilation ; for studying foods, cookery, 
etc. 


13. Number outline of each plan must be summarized: (a) for each grade; 
(4) with reference to number outcome; (c) with reference to operations to be 
learned ; to applications. 

14. Criticism and improvement of plans: (a) as to form; (4) as to extent; 
(c) as to completeness ; (@) as to adaptability to purpose stated in the plan. 

15. Reports on the teaching of the plans: (a) discussion as to further 
improvement; (4) was the development of the subject clear, correct, and 
rational? (c) criticisms of critic teachers. 

16. Wherein did your teaching benefit the children intellectually? 
Morally? Physically? 

17. What reason have you for believing that you really taught what you 
attempted ? (a) Test of interest ; (4) of pupil’s ability to use what is supposed 
to have been taught ; (c) what other tests can you apply to your own work ? 


ART IN RELATION TO HISTORY. 


JOHN DUNCAN. 


WHILE much of our art work—most of it we might say — 
together with our teaching of history, rises directly out of the 
students’ experiences and in response to immediate practical 
needs, we also draw upon the past for inspiration and guidance 
in higher and apparently remoter concerns. We deal with the 
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history of bygone times, not only for the practical lessons we 
learn from the older civilizations of Greece and Rome and i 
medizval Europe, but for its spiritual teaching as well. The q 
science of those days may be a theme for jest, and many of ; 
their arts outworn and exceeded by later happier times, but the j 
best ideals they set before themselves and strove to realize 
through their science, and to embody in their art, will remain ’ 
with us—the Egyptians’ abiding sense of overshadowing spiritual i 
powers; the Greeks’ controlled passion for the beauty and the 
dignity of life; the Romans’ love of manly courage and of fair 
play; medizval chivalry and purity and self-renunciation. These & 
race ideals are, I say, crystallized in the art of these people, if 
we could read it aright—the Greek ideal in the conception of : 
Apollo and Athena; medieval chivalry in St. George, the “very 
perfect gentle knight,” champion of the weak and oppressed, 
and defender of the faith; purity and love in the Virgin mother ; 
and complete abnegation of self in Christ crucified. 

To inspire their own lives with these aspirations we would 
have the students study these arts and re-express those ideals 
in their own way and with their own commentaries. 

The danger of going over into sentimentality which work of 
this sort might generate will not arise if opportunities are 
afforded as channels for these enthusiasms in genuine service 
in the other social activities of the school and community, in 
the doing of things for others. We must develop the life of the 
school at both ends, by widening the range of the pupil’s sym- 
pathies as well as by offering chances for material service —this 
is the business of the fine arts as that is of the industrial and 
domestic arts. 
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MODELING AND DESIGN. 







The work in this course will center around the work in the grades, and is 
intended to help the students of the training class in their practice. The ‘ 
students are grouped accord.ng to the grade in which they are practicing, 

and they will deal with the problems in design that come up in that grade. 

These problems are as follows: 

First grade: Fairy stories ; the planning of a playhouse. 
Second grade: Shepherd life ; embroidery. 

Third grade: Occupations of the farm ; domestic animals. 
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Fourth grade: Transportation ; prehension of food among animals. 

Fifth grade : Scenes from colonial history; design for embroidered table- 
cover. 

Sixth grade: Greek life ; decoration of kindergarten. 

Seventh grade: Medizval history; illumination. 

Eighth grade: Frontier life. 


SPEECH, ORAL READING, AND DRAMATIC ART. 
MARTHA FLEMING. 


FEBRUARY is memorial month, made great by the birth of two 
illustrious Americans, Washington and Lincoln. There are wise 
teachings for all Americans in the lives of these men, and a 
large opportunity is given for presenting to the children the high 
ideals of character, of citizenship, and statesmanship exemplified 
in their lives. Their names come to stand more and more for 
all that we, as a nation, revere in private life, and for all that we 


reverence and honor in public life. 

Born nearly a century apart, under widely different circum- 
stances, into an environment with almost opposite traditions, 
they yet possess in common those qualities of heart and mind 


which men of all nations and all times delight to honor. 

That this may be the better appreciated by the children we 
shall bring into close contact and sharp contrast the conditions 
of their birth, their childhood, boyhood, young manhood, and 
public life; then show in a vital way—in a way that will appeal to 
the children —how each of these men displayed, in his particu- 
lar environment, his native bent of character; how he adapted 
himself to this environment, and thus generated power to impress 
and move his fellow-men, and acquired fitness and strength to 
meet and solve the large problems of his times. The pupils will 
live with them as boys and learn to know them as veal boys, full 
of life and fun, brave, honest, truthful, loving boys, hardworking, 
useful, and helpful. 

Washington was an Englishman by birth, breeding, and 
tradition. He lived at a time when our representative men were 
not far behind the mother-country. They were courtly and pol- 
ished in manner, and many of them rich. There were many 
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classical scholars among them. The sons of the rich were sent 
to England to study and see life, and they imported the culture, 
art, and letters of the Old World into the New. Washington, 
while never abroad himself, mingled with these men. Courageous, 
honest, loyal, courteous, respectful, yet masterful; resourceful, 
far-seeing, and full of the spirit of prophecy where his people were 
concerned—he carried into public life all the virtues and graces 
which adorned his private life. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, was born in poverty into a life 
where the struggle for existence was so engrossing that there 
was little room left for elegance, ease, or culture. Everything 
seemed against him. Poverty, rudeness, and ignorance cradled 
him. He had not the privilege of even the poorest country 
school. Hard physical labor filled his days. Yet he prevailed. 
Out of such an environment came this gentleman with the ten- 
der, unselfish heart—sincere, temperate, far-seeing, and resource- 
ful as Washington. No greater man has passed across the cen- 
tury than Lincoln. The bareness and strenuousness of his life 
among material things only throw into clearer relief his strong, 
commanding, winning personality. His school was the earth, 
the skies, the green grass, the trees, and self-employment, usually 
self-directed. . 

Both Washington and Lincoln were large, powerful men, 
with muscles well developed by outdoor life and work, and with 
abounding health and great physical endurance. Their early 
lives trained them to meet and overcome difficulties. Washing- 
ton had more of the social graces, but Lincoln’s genuine sym- 
pathy and keen sense of humor were most winning. Sincerity 
and integrity of purpose, scorn of all that was false in word or 
deed, were fundamental traits in their characters. Steadfastness, 
holding to a purpose in spite of criticism, marks both men. 
Both were calm, deliberate, and courageous in action under the 
greatest pressure and opposition. Both showed a solemn sense 
of the dignity and responsibility of their public offices, and of 
the obligations these imposed upon them. Both men were 
deeply and reverently religious, acknowledging God in all their 
ways, and both possessed a certain serenity of soul, a great 
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patience, and a broad charity toward men. Both were moved 
by the spirit of pure democracy, having for their ideal the per- 
sonal liberty of the individual, the enfranchisement of man. 


The children of the first, second, and third grades will study the first 
homes and the childhood of these men, and tell about them by pictures, other 
art, or stories. A model of the home in which Washington was born, and 
one of the log-cabin in which Lincoln was born, will be made. Then by pic- 
tures will be shown the interiors of these homes, incidents in their childhood 
and boyhood, such as Washington training the colt; a picture of the horse 
and wagon in which the Lincoln family made the journey from Kentucky to 
Indiana; the log home in Indiana; Lincoln reading by the firelight ; Lincoln 
writing letters for the neighbors. These pictures and stories may be multi- 
plied as the children and teacher may decide. 

The third grade is studying emigration to the West, as outlined this 
month by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen, and the experiences of the Lincoln family 
may be taken as representative of life in the West at that time. 

The schools of the time of Washington will be studied, and possibly rep- 
resented in dramatic form. Anecdotes and stories will keep before the 
children the personality of the two boys who were leaders even as boys— 
self-reliant, good fighters, where fighting was necessary —standing head and 
shoulders above their fellows. 

A social evening in costume of the time of Washington will be presented 
and a few measures of the stately minuet danced ; for this dance is an expres- 
sion of the reserve, dignity, and ceremony that hedged the individual and 
taught him self-control and high courtesy, 

“ With the minuet in fashion 
Who could fly into a passion ?” 

The study of Washington’s experiences as a surveyor, the part he took 
in the French and Indian war, in which his advice to Braddock showed a 
wisdom far beyond his years; the study of Lincoln’s struggles with poverty as 
country store-keeper and young lawyer; his election to the state legislature 
of Illinois, and his first political speech, will interest the older children. 
These and other incidents in the young manhood of both may be told and 
illustrated by pictures, or presented in any way the children may think best. 

Following will come a study of Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
army. The fifth grade is at this time especially interested in this period of 
our history, and they may decide to represent in dramatic form the Continen- 
tal Congress in session, thus realizing for themselves something of the spirit 
and quality of the men who shaped the destiny of America 

Incidents in the battle of Monmouth, the winter at Valley Forge, and 
Washington’s attitude in the Arnold-Andre affair will be described to throw 
light upon his character as commander-in-chief. Following this will come a 
study of the ideals and policy of Washington while president, and of the 
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effects of these upon our national history. This work will be done by one of 
the pedagogic classes. Each member of it will write, and the best oration 
will be selected for delivery. 

Lincoln’s ideals and policy during his presidency will be studied in the 
same way by the second-year pedagogic class. The history and story of the 
Emancipation Proclamation will be told. Some of the public speeches of 
both men will be studied: the Lincoln-Douglas debates, ‘‘ Washington’s Fare- 
well to the Army,” ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell to His Countrymen;” Lincoln’s 
first inaugural speech, ‘‘ ‘The Gettysburg Address,’ and some of the most 
noted patriotic sayings of both. 

The program will open with the singing of the hymn “All Ye Nations.” 
This will be followed by the reading of ‘“‘What Constitutes a State?” The 
program will close with the reading of ‘“‘O Captain, My Captain.” 

This is, in brief, an outline of the study to be done for this program, in 
the Francis W. Parker School as well as in the School of Education. How 
the material selected will be worked out and represented in each school 
depends upon the individual teachers and their pupils. 

REFERENCES: Mitchell, Hugh Wynne; Johnston, Zo Have and to Hold, John- 
ston, “Audrey,” Atlantic Monthly, 1901-1902; Thackeray, The Virginians, Churchill, 
The Crisis; Memories and Letters of Dolly Madison (edited by her grandmother); 
Morse, Life of Lincoln; Nicolay and Hay, Lzfe of Lincoln, Irving, Washington; 
Brooks, 7he True Story of George Washington, Brooks, The True Story of Abraham 
Lincoln; Scudder, George Washington; Patriotic Selections (Riverside edition); 
McMurray, Pioneer History Stories. 


MUSIC. 
HELEN GOODRICH. 


Our children have a vivid interest in songs of other nations, 
which it seems well to turn to good account at this time. The 
most substantial kind of preparation for patriotic exercises 
would include the cultivation of a stronger feeling about patriot- 
ism in general—the universal love of country which is based 
upon loyalty of character, wherever it is found. The intelligent 
singing of great patriotic songs must help to give the children 
an intimation of this. It should help them to think and feel 
more generously about their fellow-beings, and give them an 
ethically sound basis for enthusiasm over their own nation and 
its great men. 

The grades happen not to be studying the history, geography, 
or literature of any of the countries which have produced great 
patriotic music, so that each song will need to be introduced 
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with anecdotes or some slight indication of its historical setting. 
The songs will be chosen with regard to content of text, musical 
worth, and variety. A few examples of less-developed kinds 
will be played for the classes, such as the Japanese national air, 
and two tribal songs of the Omaha Indians. These are enough 
like our own music to be intelligible to us, and while they can- 
not be reproduced on a piano with any of their peculiar local 
characteristics, their spirit of solemnity or dignity or enthusiasm 
can be suggested. The knowledge that such songs exist, that 
even the Indians have expressed their feelings of being bound 
together by a common religion and common laws in music 
which we can understand, is a help in the development of ideals 
of judgment and taste as based upon truthfulness in expression. 


In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades (in the Francis W. Parker 
School) a period has been devoted to the rapid reading of a number of 
heroic and patriotic songs in Songs of Life and Nature, with the aid ofa 
spirited accompaniment on the piano. The “Minstrel Boy,” with a short 
account of Ossian, has been learned by all the grammar grades; also “ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” in English; the advanced French classes are study- 
ing the best stanzas of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and the German classes the first and 
last stanzas of the Austrian national hymn, “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser.” 
The only songs available for the children below the fourth grade are the two 
flag songs. The words of “ America’’ will be taught to them, because they 
will try to sing them in any case. 

In connection with the program as outlined by Miss Fleming we shall 
sing selections from the following list: 

Hymn, “All Ye Nations” (tune, Nuremburg), Songs of Life and Nature ; 
“Star-Spangled Banner;” ‘Fatherland’s Psalm’ (CouRSE OF Stupy, Vol. 
I, No. 6), or Grieg, Seven Children’s Songs (Augener & Co., London); Eleanor 
Smith, ‘Flag Song,” Modern Music Series, Book 1; “Angel of Peace” 
(“Keller's American Hymn"), World’s Collection of Patriotic Songs (Oliver 
Ditson, Boston); “Hail Columbia; “Battle Hymn of the Republic;”’ 
Frederick Root, “Flag Song;"” Simging Verses for Children (Macmillan, or 
CouRSE OF Stupy, Vol. 1, No.6). Marches: ‘ Dixie;” Russian national 
hymn; Lachner, ‘Marche célébre;’’ Fr. Schubert, ‘March No. 3,” Zvots 
grandes marches héroiques. 

REFERENCES: Alice C. Fletcher, Story and Song from North America; Naumann, 
History of Music. 

Other correlated music for February: “In February,” ‘ Pussy Willow’s 
Secret,” Songs of Life and Nature; Eleanor Smith, “The Sap Has Begun to 
Flow,” Songs Sor Little Children, No. 2. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


GAMES, SPORTS, AND PLAYS. 


CARL J. KROH. 


HARE AND HOUNDS (OUTDOORS). 


THE players, consisting of the stronger boys of the upper grades only, first 
map out a course to be run and select the swiftest runners to act as hares. 
Boys, appointed for the purpose by the starter of the hounds, in the mean- 
while tear up the scent to be cast by the hares at intervals, to mark the trail. 
The scent, bits of papers, is placed in suitable canvas sacks or bags, to be 
hung over the shoulders, and given to the hares, who have a ten-minute 
start over the route, which may take any form within the limits of the dis- 
tance to be covered (two and a half to five or more miles, according to the 
endurance of the participants), numerous deviations from the direct course 
being made by the crafty hares. 

The hounds, who should not be dressed too heavily, on emerging into an 
open field, which the hares are known to have crossed, scatter to find the 
first trail of the scent. The boy who first hits the trail announces the fact, 
and the whole pack makes for that spot, and follows up the scent until it is 
lost again, when another scattering takes place. 

Every pack of hounds has its leader, a boy who is a strong runner and 
acquainted with the tricks of the hares. This is an important point, for a 
pack of hounds will lose much time by following a doubled trail, the aim of 
every hound being to be in at the finish, and that of the hares to run 
the course in the shortest possible time without being overtaken. This, of 
course, necessitates fast running, and, what is still more exhausting, jumping 
fences, ditches, hedges, and plodding through fields. 


HARE AND HOUNDS (INDOORS). 


About twenty-four players form fours abreast, with space enough between 
them to carry a wand horizontally, each player grasping an end. The 
hound chases the hare over the field, the leader of the game commanding the 
pupils to face to the right whenever the hound is dangerously close upon the 
hare. The pupils swing their wands to the right with each facing, the next 
pupil promptly grasping the end held out to him, in order to form barriers 
for the respective players. These barriers must not be “broken,” 2. e., 
players may not jump over or escape under them, when hard pushed. 

The game may be varied in a number of ways, according to the skill of 
the players. Two hounds may chase a fleet hare, or a hound may chase two 
hares, or a number of hounds may chase a hare which is allowed to escape 
under the barriers, etc. 
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INDIAN WRESTLING (LEG WREST). 

Two evenly matched boys lie down on the mat, shoulder to shoulder, with 
nearest arms firmly linked, legs held in opposite directions, z. ¢., either left 
or right sides of the bodies of the players are in touch. The nearest, or inner, 
legs are now swung upward three times, to be hooked or locked by binding 
the knees at “three.” The contest may be made a test of strength and skill, 
provided the players keep their bodies straight and push only in the direc- 
tion they should go, 7. ¢., ‘‘headward,” without shifting positions. 


CROSS-TAG. 

Cross-tag can be played by any number of persons in- or outdoors. 
When played outdoors there is no limit to the playground; the players 
participate in the game as opportunity offers, without special direction. 
Indoors a large circle or square formed by the players may indicate the 
space in which the game shall be played. Of the three players selected, one 
acts as runner or catcher. The runner, A, attempts to catch or tap one of 
the other two players, B, for instance; C, the player not sought, endeavors 
to cross the path between A and B. As soon as C has crossed the path, A 
abandons B and attempts to catch C. B may return to the line and practice 
“‘deep-breathing,” while D seeks to relieve C; and so on, the game continu- 
ing without interruption. Outdoors the game is started by simply crying 
“cross-tag!’’ the player caught always acting as runner or catcher, without 
halting the game. 


APPARATUS GYMNASTICS. 
(For reference throughout the year.) 
FIXED POLES— EXERCISES ON TWO POLES. 
(“ Uprights; ’’ ** Chest Bars.’’) 

Afpparatus,— Eight (or more) poles, firmly set above and below, 16 to 18 
inches apart. Height, 8 to 16 feet; diameter, according to height, from 2 to 
3 inches. (Apparatus is generally placed at a distance of about two feet 
from the wall.) 

Class formation.— Four files of six to ten pupils each at a distance from 
and facing the apparatus in flank order. (Two “uprights” to each file.) 

Marching order.— Pupils leave head of files to approach apparatus and 
return to rear of files, passing left or right flanks, the files moving a step for- 
ward with each succession. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
Full distance in files. 
Arm extensions upward in ordinary and half-stride standing positions. 
Cross-stepping positions forward and backward, left and right. Thigh 
flexions, leg extensions. Deep knee-bending positions, etc. 
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I. 


[Preliminary movements: Arms raised forward, on tip-toe—1! Arms 
lowered backward, bent-knee position—2! Jump into position (swing arms 
upward)— 3! Pupils jump to grasp two poles.] 

Jump to hang-support position, arms extended—1, 2, 3! Down—1, 2! 
Repeat ! 

Same, with foot-grasp around left pole (left foot rear, right foot front of 
pole, and vice versa). Foot-grasp around right pole—change! Down! 

Jump to hang-support position, arms bent—down! Repeat! 

Same, with foot-grasp around right and left poles alternately. 

Jump to hang-support position, arms extended, with foot-grasp around 
left pole, knees raised. Foot-grasp around right pole—change! Down! 

Jump to hang-support position with foot-grasp around left pole, arms bent 
and knees raised—down! Repeat, with foot-grasp around right pole, 


In stretch-hang-support position between two poles, without foot-grasp. 


Raise knees, or legs, forward alternately. Raise knees and stretch legs 
forward, left and right alternately. Raise both knees and stretch legs for- 
ward. Short swinging (sharp thigh flexion). Same, lifting hands alternately 
or simultaneously, end of backward (forward) swings. Same, side or cross- 
striding end of swings, etc. 

Il. 


Hands grasp upward simultaneously. 


Climb upward with foot-grasp around left (right) pole. 
Same, changing foot-grasp from pole to pole with each upward grasp of 


the hands. 

Climb upward with knees placed against poles from the inside (foot- 
grasp). (Raise knees alternately and simultaneously — “ frogging.”’) 

Same, but knees placed around poles from the outside (foot-grasp). 

(The descent can be made in stretch-hang-support (legs held together) by 
alternately grasping downward, left and right, or by grasping downward with 
both hands simultaneously, or by gliding downward with foot-grasp around 
one or both poles, or by reversing order of movements executed in climbing 
upward.) 


From stretch-hang-support position, without foot-grasp. 


Grasp upward left and right alternately. Down, same way. 

Same, with short sideward swinging. 

Grasp upward with both hands simultaneously. 

Same, with short forward and backward swinging, grasping upward end 
of forward (backward) swings. 

Same in connection with leg exercises (side-striding, etc., end of swings). 

Repeat exercises with arms bent. 
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(Pupils of a rank may place themselves behind the first pole on the left 
or right and climb upward diagonally across the eight poles—from pole to 
pole, with or without foot-grasp—in successive order, gliding downward on 
the last pole. Or, diagonally upward from pole to pole to the center, and 
diagonally downward from pole to pole from the center.) 


Ill. 


In “ drop-hang”’ position —feet overhead. (From stretch-hang-support 
position.) 

Circle backward (one-half circle about horizontal axis) to drop-hang posi- 
tion with knees raised toward chest. Circle forward to first position. Down! 

Same; stretch legs upward to foot-grasp around left (right) pole. 

Climb upward in drop-hang position with knees bent by grasping left and 
right alternately. Turn forward to first position. Down (grasp left and right 
alternately). 

Same, but grasp upward with both hands simultaneously. 

Repeat upward climbing with foot-grasp around one or both poles (as 
above), grasping left and right alternately, or with both hands simultane- 
ously. 

Circle backward (full circle, feet under head); add leg exercises in posi- 
tion. Circle forward, or drop to bent-knee position. 

Jump to stem-support position (poles grasped from the inside). Execute 
leg exercises, Lift hands alternately. Lift both hands. 

Repeat exercise, swinging (end of backward swing). Travel upward. 


CHEST BARS. 


[Position in front of poles, arms sharply bent —feet under shoulders, or 


between poles. | 

Stretch arms (leaning backward) and bend arms sharply (leaning for- 
ward). Begin! 1-2! (To stretch arms, the hands take full grasp around 
the poles; to bend arms, the hands are stemmed against the poles—to push. 
The pushing as well as pulling is executed vigorously.) 

Same, grasp low to stretch arms (backward movements), bending the 
trunk forward (at hips); push forward (body straight), hand-grasp chest- 
height. 1-2! 

Same, swing body obliquely backward left and right alternately, bending 
trunk forward (downward) to backward movement. (One arm only is fully 
extended, z. ¢., to sink backward obliquely left, the right arm is fully stretched, 
the left arm remaining more or less bent, to maintain position.) 

Repeat last exercise, omitting forward pushing —from side to side. 

Repeat exercises with forward and backward swinging of legs (left and 
right alternately.) 

Repeat exercises, standing on tip-toe. 

Repeat, changing depth of grasp to backward movement. 

(Legs remain fully extended in all exercises.) 
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SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 
CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 


The pedagogic students, during the winter quarter, will study 
schoolroom conditions in relation to the child’s body. . The pres- 
ent month includes: 

1. Structure of the body: (@) bony formation; (4) muscular formation ; 
(c) structure and position of the organs. 

2. Effect of the force of gravity on the body: (a) standing: calculation 
of the force required to support the body in an erect position; (4) effect of 
continued standing on the muscles used; (c) effect on the position of the 
bones of muscular weakness; (@) sitting: the force required to support the 
trunk; (¢) effect of continued sitting on (1) the muscles of the back, (2) the 
position and function of the organs within the trunk. 

3. Study of respiration: (@) the forces required for inspiration and 
expiration; (4) the economical use of the muscles of respiration; (c) the 
position of the body for the use of the voice; (d@) the effect of the position of 
the body upon respiration and the voice. 

4. The position of the body for various forms of school work: (a) writ- 
ing: the study of the muscles used; the position of the body for the freest 
movement; the length of time that the arm can be used without fatigue; 
(6) reading and singing: the muscles used; the action of the respiratory 
muscles; the position of the body for the most economical movement. 


PLAY IN EDUCATION. 
BERTHA PAYNE. 


TueE following notes are taken from a series of lessons which 
form part of the course in educational psychology. These 
lessons have been in part consecutive and in part somewhat 
widely separated in time, but the course has been a unified one. 
A few propositions have been given, the students have discussed 
them gro and con, giving illustrations from their own childhood 
experiences, or from recent observation. 

While the course should illuminate, in general, the work of 
the students in all grades, it has not been focused directly upon 
the preparation for teaching the children of. the kindergarten 
and the first grade, as the course for special students has been. 

We took as propositions two principles fundamental in 
Froebel’s philosophy of education. First, that all development 
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is continuous, and that the greatest pedagogical mistake is to 
regard the individual as wholly different at different periods of 
his life: ‘*The man should see himself in the youth, the boy, 
the child.” Secondly, that growth is in stages: ‘‘Give to each 
stage that which the stage demands.” Higher development 
can proceed only after full satisfaction of the needs of the 
lower stage. 

This motto is the preface to the attempt which Froebel made 
to adjust a suitable plan of exercise and mental food for children 
in the play period of growth, an age falling between two and 
seven years. If it is true as a principle, the teacher must 
study, not only this stage, but the later stages of boyhood and 
adolescence with equal persistence. 

A study of play at its highest point, in early childhood, 
when it is most varied and absorbing, will help the student to 
recognize its later phases and values. On the other hand, if 
growth is continuous, we ought to be able to interpret the 
motives and ideals of children in some measure by our own, not 
merely by those of our past, but of our present, life. If there 
are principles of thought and action that we hold in common 


with children, we should find them out. For example, the 
power of suggestion is no less potent a factor in shaping our 
actions than it is in shaping those of children. Imitation is a 
force that adds to our sense of personality, as it enlarges that of 
children. The play impulse is not outgrown at fourteen, nor at 
forty, but appears under different modes. It lives in art quite 


as powerfully as in games and relaxation. 

A consciousness of these facts makes it easier for the teacher 
to interpret the play interests of childhood, and to give them 
the proper conditions for growth. The mistake of measuring 
children’s attitudes and feelings by our own, and failing in our 
inferences, is perhaps no more common than the converse of 
ignoring their states of mind by failure to put ourselves into 
their places. 

General discussion of the plays of children of all ages. Plays classified 


according to the most obvious grounds of likeness and difference as to subject, 
mode, and motive involved. 
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I, Sudject.—(1) Earlier plays derived from immediate experience. Illus- 
tration: representations of home life, of housekeeping, cooking; visiting, 
entertaining at tea parties; all forms of doll-play among little girls; imitative 
plays founded on common industries and activities; also a part of daily 
experience, as peddling, buying and selling, playing horse, street car, train, 
conductor, fire engine, police, postman, etc. 

(2) Plays derived from narrative, current history, or fiction; that is to 
say, from second-hand experience. These are later in development, expand 
rapidly, and often involve real study. Illustrations familiar to all of us are 
the frequent plays of boys reviewing the occurrences of the Cuban, Philippine, 
or Transvaal war: the hospital corps, the signal service, the ambush— all 
derived from reading, and all filled with vivid detail of action, requiring con- 
stant planning, growth, and change of execution. 

Questions: (a) What seem to you to be essentials in a subject chosen for 
dramatic play at any age? (d) Has instinct anything to do with determining 
the subjects? (c) Where does the value lie? (1) Social ? (2) Psychological ? 

Il. Mode.—(1) Plays may be free representations of incidents borrowed 
from real life, as suggested above. They may be modeled after experience 
and grow in detail as experience enlarges. 

(2) Play may take the form of games. The game is marked off from free 
dramatization by having a fixed end in view, and by being conducted accord- 
ing to rule. Illustrations: tag, ‘I Spy,” football. 

Questions: (a) What are the psychologic differences that are bound up in 
each of these classes— representative plays, games? (4) What, if any, are 
the educational values of each ? 

III. Motive.— Play is essentially impulsive. The whole nature of the 
child is employed in the realization of the impulse. Play is therefore self- 
expression, self-realization, and derives its pleasurable content from the satis- 
faction felt in the activity itself. The process of play is its own end. 

Questions: (@) If play has an educative value, how can this value be 
heightened by placing children who are in the play stage of growth (from 
two to seven years) under the care of a teacher who will supervise and 
direct their plays? (4) Can dramatic plays be planned by the teacher, taught 
to a group of children, and still be, so far as the children are concerned, a 
full, free self-realization? (c¢) If spontaneity can be secured under direction, 
what are the necessary conditions? Is it the gathering of subject-matter and 
directing attention, or the outcome, the form, of the play that needs most 
direction from the teacher ? Can impulses be aroused by presenting stimuli, 
and the play be left comparatively free and still get a better reaction than if 
the children were left without direction? (@) Do the forms in which play is 
cast owe their mold to instinct, or does imitation select the subjects and deter- 
mine the mode? 


Even though imitation is the direct motor force that propels 
the being in certain directions, it is possible that the most 
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is continuous, and that the greatest pedagogical mistake is to 
regard the individual as wholly different at different periods of 
his life: ‘*The man should see himself in the youth, the boy, 
the child.” Secondly, that growth is in stages: ‘Give to each 
stage that which the stage demands.” Higher development 
can proceed only after full satisfaction of the needs of the 
lower stage. 

This motto is the preface to the attempt which Froebel made 
to adjust a suitable plan of exercise and mental food for children 
in the play period of growth, an age falling between two and 
seven years. If it is true as a principle, the teacher must 
study, not only this stage, but the later stages of boyhood and 
adolescence with equal persistence. 

A study of play at its highest point, in early childhood, 
when it is most varied and absorbing, will help the student to 
recognize its later phases and values. On the other hand, if 
growth is continuous, we ought to be able to interpret the 
motives and ideals of children in some measure by our own, not 
merely by those of our past, but of our present, life. If there 
are principles of thought and action that we hold in common 
with children, we should find them out. For example, the 
power of suggestion is no less potent a factor in shaping our 
actions than it is in shaping those of children. Imitation is a 
force that adds to our sense of personality, as it enlarges that of 
children. The play impulse is not outgrown at fourteen, nor at 
forty, but appears under different modes. It lives in art quite 
as powerfully as in games and relaxation. 

A consciousness of these facts makes it easier for the teacher 
to interpret the play interests of childhood, and to give them 
the proper conditions for growth. The mistake of measuring 
children’s attitudes and feelings by our own, and failing in our 
inferences, is perhaps no more common than the converse of 
ignoring their states of mind by failure to put ourselves into 
their places. 

General discussion of the plays of children of all ages. Plays classified 


according to the most obvious grounds of likeness and difference as to subject, 
mode, and motive involved. 
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I. Sudject.—(1) Earlier plays derived from immediate experience. Illus- 
tration: representations of home life, of housekeeping, cooking; visiting, 
entertaining at tea parties; all forms of doll-play among little girls; imitative 
plays founded on common industries and activities; also a part of daily 
experience, as peddling, buying and selling, playing horse, street car, train, 
conductor, fire engine, police, postman, etc. 

(2) Plays derived from narrative, current history, or fiction; that is to 
say, from second-hand experience. These are later in development, expand 
rapidly, and often involve real study. Illustrations familiar to all of us are 
the frequent plays of boys reviewing the occurrences of the Cuban, Philippine, 
or Transvaal war: the hospital corps, the signal service, the ambush— all 
derived from reading, and all filled with vivid detail of action, requiring con- 
stant planning, growth, and change of execution. 

Questions: (a) What seem to you to be essentials in a subject chosen for 
dramatic play at any age? (4) Has instinct anything to do with determining 
the subjects? (¢c) Where does the value lie? (1) Social ? (2) Psychological ? 

II. Mode.—(1) Plays may be free representations of incidents borrowed 
from real life, as suggested above. They may be modeled after experience 
and grow in detail as experience enlarges. 

(2) Play may take the form of games. The game is marked off from free 
dramatization by having a fixed end in view, and by being conducted accord- 
ing to rule. Illustrations: tag, ‘I Spy,” football. 

Questions: (a) What are the psychologic differences that are bound up in 
each of these classes— representative plays, games? (4) What, if any, are 
the educational values of each ? 

III. Motive.— Play is essentially impulsive. The whole nature of the 
child is employed in the realization of the impulse. Play is therefore self- 
expression, self-realization, and derives its pleasurable content from the satis- 
faction felt in the activity itself. The process of play is its own end. 

Questions: (az) If play has an educative value, how can this value be 
heightened by placing children who are in the play stage of growth (from 
two to seven years) under the care of a teacher who will supervise and 
direct their plays ? (6) Can dramatic plays be planned by the teacher, taught 
to a group of children, and still be, so far as the children are concerned, a 
full, free self-realization? (¢) If spontaneity can be secured under direction, 
what are the necessary conditions? Is it the gathering of subject-matter and 
directing attention, or the outcome, the form, of the play that needs most 
direction from the teacher ? Can impulses be aroused by presenting stimuli, 
and the play be left comparatively free and still get a better reaction than if 
the children were left without direction? (@) Do the forms in which play is 
cast owe their mold to instinct, or does imitation select the subjects and deter- 
mine the mode? 


Even though imitation is the direct motor force that propels 
the being in certain directions, it is possible that the most 
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universal and abiding forms of play are partially determined by 
instinct: the doll-plays, housekeeping, fighting, racing, cave- 
digging, hut- and house-building —tendencies which, while stimu- 
lated by immediate experience and getting their realization 
through imitation, still may owe their trend and impulsive force 
to instinct; to the deposit in the individual of forms of action 
nursed in the race by the struggle for existence in fighting 
enemies, building shelter, providing food, and caring for the 
young. One argument for this is the difference in selection of 
plays according to sex; the mothering instinct being strong in 
the girls, and the fighting instinct in the boys. 

Whether there is anything in this theory or not, the truth 
remains that these plays link the individual child to the past of 
the race, identify him with his present social environment, and 
bind him to the future, through the strengthening of racial and 
domestic feelings. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


THE subject of transportation, in all its phases, seems to be 
of great interest to little children. Because of this interest, 
and because it follows quite closely the work of last month, 
giving scope for a broader commercial view of the trades that 
are closely connected with home life, the subject is chosen as 
the topic for the next two months. 

It is not, however, the purpose to dwell particularly upon 
any one phase of this subject unless the children shall show some 
special interest ; the purpose is, rather, to stimulate them to the 
observation of every means of carrying people and things from 
one place to another. 

St. Valentine’s day will be celebrated, and, during the week 
preceding, some time will be devoted each day to the making 
of Valentines, and to finding out all the ways in which they 
may be taken to their destination. 

Special attention will be given during the two months to 
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the metereological changes around us. If it seems best, some 
means of keeping a record of change of wind, temperature, sun- 
shiny and rainy days will be kept. 

Subject: How things are carried from one place to another. Weight of 
object and distance it is to be carried determine the means of transportation. 

_I. By people—for short distances, in packages, baskets, telescopes, 
satchels, boxes, bags, wheelbarrows, hand carts. People who carry par- 
cels: expressmen, grocery boys, postmen, dressmakers, travelers, shoppers, 
messenger boys, etc. 

2. By wagons—for longer distances, in boxes, baskets, barrels, trunks, 
and cans. 

3. By trains or boats —for very long distances, in same packages as by 
wagons, Trains also carry persons, animals, ice, and fruits. 

4. How messages are carried. According to distance and convenience : 
by letter, which goes by postman, messenger boy, or train; telephone, tele- 
graph, cable. 

5. How animals carry their young from place to place. 

6. How seeds are carried; and how all the dirt of winter is carried away 
by the spring rains. 

7. Earliest messages of spring, and how brought to us. 

Materials used.— Manilla paper, colored cardboard, scrap pictures, for 
Valentines; blocks, sticks, and second-gift beads, for wagons, trains, boats, 
boxes, and telegraph poles and wires; small boxes of pasteboard and milk- 
bottle tops, for wagons and wheels. 

Games.—Valentine game, postman, post-office, wagons, and trains. 

Stories.—“ A Story of St. Valentine’s Day,” “The Best Valentine” (Vol. 
I, No. 6, CouRSE OF StupDy); ‘Two Good Friends,” printed below; “ Pal- 
ace of Alkinoos,”’ ‘‘Hermes,” in ature Myths, by Flora J. Cooke. 

Songs. —‘‘Postman’s Song on St. Valentine’s Day,” ‘‘Wind Song,” 
“Moon and Hill,” Songs of Nature and Child Life, appropriate songs from 
Smith, Gaynor, and Hill songbooks. 


TWO GOOD FRIENDS. 


ANNE ELIZABETH ALLEN, 


Jack was the delivery boy for Mr. Tuley, who kept the corner 
grocery. He went back and forth from the store to the different 
houses carrying the meat, fruit, and vegetables needed. On his 
first round in the morning he took a notebook and pencil for 
the orders, and, on the second round, baskets or boxes in the 
wagon, containing the articles ordered at each house. 
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As he went up the back stairs of a tall flat building one 
morning, he saw a very eager little face watching him from one 
of the windows next to the top floor. He could see only the 
little face, and he began to wonder to whom it belonged. 

Each morning Jack saw the same little face at the same 
window, and became more and more interested in it. One 
morning he smiled at it, and it smiled back at him so sweetly 
that he made up his mind that he would always smile when he 
saw the face. He found himself watching closely for the little 
face, and he would have been very much disappointed had he 
not seen it. 

One day Jack saw the little head move over toward the win- 
dow and try to look into the large basket he carried. 

“Perhaps,” thought Jack, ‘“‘he wants to know what I am 
carrying, and I’ll show him.” Going close up to the window, 
he called out a cheery ‘‘Good morning!” and turned his basket 
toward the window. 

“This morning,” said he, ‘I have apples, oranges, meal, 
beef steak, potatoes, and oatmeal for the lady just above you, 
up-stairs.”’ 

The little head nodded happily, and Jack saw for the first 
time that it belonged to a little boy who was a cripple, and who 
sat propped up on a pillow in an old rocking chair. ‘Poor little 
chap,” thought he, as he hurried away, ‘‘I shall try to do some- 
thing for him.” 

Every day after that he found the time to stop a few 
moments, and soon he learned all about the little boy through 
the closed window. His name was Carl Smith, and his mother 
was a dressmaker, who left early every morning and did 
not return until after dark. Little Carl had no father nor 
brothers nor sisters, and very few toys or books, and was very, 
very lonesome. But all day long he kept his scissors busy, and 
with cardboard and paper made many wonderful things, which 
now he aiways put on the window sill each morning to show to 
Jack. 

Jack told his father about Carl, and they both talked of what 
they could do for him. 
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Very often the grocery man gave Jack a beautiful orange or 
apple or a nice little cake for himself, but now they almost 
always found their way into his pocket for safe-keeping for Carl, 
and were laid outside on the window sill until Mrs. Smith came 
home at night and took them in. 

Sunday was the only day that Mrs. Smith ever stayed at 
home, and Carl begged Jack to come to see him some Sunday 
when his mother could let him in. 

Jack was a very busy boy, and had very little time for him- 
self during the week, but one Sunday he spent about an hour 
with Carl, looking at his few toys, two old books, and especially 
at the wonderful engines and boats that Carl kept his fingers 
busy making. 

Mrs. Smith told Jack that Carl was getting so heavy for her 
that she could not carry him so far as she used to, and that she 
had so little time to take him out into the fresh air that she feared 
he would be ill. 

Jack went home wondering how he could help Carl to get out 
into the park, and he talked it over that night with his father. 
Christmas was coming, and Jack’s father told him that, if he 
could get Mr. Tuley to give them a good, deep box, he would 
find a pair of wheels, and together they could make a wagon big 
enough to hold Carl. 

When Jack told Mr. Tuley what he wanted with the box, he 
gave him his choice of all that were empty, and that very night 
Jack and his father went to work on the wagon, and it was soon 
put together. A friend gave them some red paint, and when the 
long handle was fastened in, Jack felt that he could never wait 
until Christmas day came. 

When Jack showed the wagon to Mr. Tuley, he said: ‘We 
must all put something into that wagon for the little chap, and 
if you will bring it down the day before Christmas I’ll see that 
it is filled.” 

I wish you could have seen that wagon when Jack and his 
father carried it up those stairs and put it outside the door the 
night before Christmas! It was filled with all the good things 
for a Christmas dinner, and on top were some Christmas 
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greens and some tinsel that glittered whenever a light came 
that way. 

Carl went to bed wondering if Santa Claus would remember 
him, and the next morning found that his little stocking had a 
few things in it that made him very happy. There were an 
orange, an apple, some candy and nuts, but, best of all, a large 
new book. 

When Mrs. Smith went out to get the milk she rubbed her 
eyes hard to find out if she were really awake, and then cried out 
to Carl: ‘‘Santa Claus has left a lovely present out here for you, 
Carl!” 

The wagon was heavy, but Mrs. Smith soon had it by Carl’s 
chair, and they both began unpacking it. 

Such lovely things they had not known since Carl’s father 
died. There were a large turkey, some potatoes, apples, oranges, 
celery, cranberries, pie, candy, nuts and raisins, and, in fact, 
everything that anybody could wish for. 

Carl said, with a merry twinkle in his big blue eyes: “I think, 
mother, that I know who that Santa Claus was ;” and his mother 
said: ‘‘Yes, Carl, I have guessed also.” 

Carl made his very best engine that day for Jack, who found 
it, with a good warm comforter for his neck, on the window sill 
the next day as he went his rounds. 

Whenever Jack could find an extra hour he bundled Carl 
into his wagon (for he carried a key now to the little back door) 
and took him for a ride to the beautiful park, and Carl grew 
stronger and stronger every day. 

Jack told Mrs. Smith about a doctor who came often to the 
store, and said that he was going to ask him to come to see Carl. 

This doctor was very gruff, and Jack was afraid of him, but 
one day when he had held his horse for him Jack found the 
courage to ask him if he would go to see Carl. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ‘jump right in, and we’ll go now to 
see him.” Mr. Tuley was willing, and they were soon making 
their way up the long back stairs. 

Jack could not stay long, and left the doctor with Carl, who 
said that if Carl was brave and strong he could make him well 
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and able to walk like other boys. Carl promised to do what he 
was told, and bore his sufferings as best he could in the hard 
weeks that followed. 

One day the doctor told him that he could go about the 
room on crutches. What a happy day that was for all! 

Next, the crutches were thrown aside, and Carl walked with 
a cane. Then the day came when the doctor said: ‘Carl, you 
may throw aside that cane and walk as I do.” 

‘‘Now, I must go to work to help mother,” said Carl. 

The doctor was greatly interested in Carl’s engines and 
boats, and soon found him work that gave him a good chance to 
keep on with his inventions. 

Carl became a great inventor, and now came his chance to 
help Jack, who needed his help, as he had never been able to 
get away from Mr. Tuley’s store. 

Carl needed him in his work, and the two friends were 
always together. Carl was never satisfied with anything he did 
unless Jack saw and approved it, and Jack was never so happy 
as when Carl was with him. 


FIRST GRADE. 


ELSIE AMY WYGANT. 


REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


DurinG December the dominant interest of the entire school 
centered in the preparation for Christmas. The school trimmed 
a Christmas tree for the University Settlement. Each grade was 
responsible for a part of the decoration of it. The first grade 
made cornucopias and the candy with which to fill them; also 
sugar crystals. On the last school day before Christmas we hada 
Christmas party. The program consisted of pantomime, music, 
and dancing about the tree. 

Science and geography.—The time of these two subjects was devoted to 
a study of crystals, divided for convenience into work on snow crystals, as 
science, and into work on rock crystals, as geography.* Having had no snow 
storm which offered any opportunity for examining crystals, that part of the 
work is delayed until such a storm comes. 
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The work on crystallization is a continuation of the work with the peb- 
bles which we brought from the lakeshore. 

At this time, however, the children’s particular interest was in making 
crystals to hang on the Christmas tree. Many varieties were shown them 
before they attempted to make any themselves. The crystals were attract- 
ive simply as beautiful things, but the interest with which the children exam- 
ined them after making their own was a vital, anaiytical interest which 
should lead to a better picturing of the great forces which produce crystal- 
lization in the natural world. 

Heretofore we have used small quantities of material in making crystals, 
and the results have been proportionally minute. For the purpose of 
getting larger and more perfect crystals, we visited a wholesale rock candy 
establishment, where we obtained very helpful suggestions and the following 
recipe : 

40 pounds of sugar. 

1 gallon of water. 

Stir only until sugar is dissolved. 

Boil to 234° F. (This temperature insures proper density.) 

Keep at a temperature of 70°, or above, for 3 days (24 hours each). 

Avoid any severe jarring. 

The suggestions below, gained during the visit, proved so helpful to us 
that they are given in some detail : ; 

The first necessity for attaining large and clear crystals is to use a suffi- 
cient quantity of material, so that the crystals at the bottom may have a con- 
siderable weight of the material itself upon them. After the syrup is boiled 
it must remain in an even temperature, drafts particularly being avoided. 
Occasionally thermometers vary slightly, so that 234° does not indicate suffi- 
cient density. This may be discovered in about five minutes after the syrup 
is poured out to cool. By that time a coating has formed on the top. If 
this is rough and irregular, it indicates successful crystallization, but if smooth 
and glassy, the syrup must boil longer. It may be poured back, boiled two 
or three degrees higher, and again poured out to cool. 

Deep, rectangular tin pans are used for cooling the syrup. Across these 
the strings (heavy linen threads) are run (about an inch and a half apart) 
through holes on opposite sides. A paper is pasted over the outside to avoid 
leakage. Any tin pan of sufficient depth, say twelve inches or more, may be 
used. The tins described may be obtained from any confectionery supply 
house. 

To insure crystals of pure white color confectionery sugar is used, 
preferably ‘“‘ Mold A” or ‘“‘ Diamond A.” This sugar, also, may be obtained 
of any confectionery supply store. 

Our results were very satisfactory, each string showing good crystals, the 
size increasing with the depth below the surface, so that the lower ones were 
in diameter the full inch and a half which the spacing of the strings allowed. 
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History.—We discontinued the regular work and devoted the time to 
telling stories of how children of other nations celebrate Christmas, and to 
telling some Christmas legends: “St. Christopher and the Child;” “ The 
First Christmas Tree,” by Hans Andersen; “The Symbol and the Saint,” 
adapted from A Little Book of Profitable Tales, by Eugene Field. In tell- 
ing the stories of Christmas in other lands, a child’s life in a typical home 
in Norway, Holland, and Italy was described. We attempted to get a cor- 
rect setting by means of dolls, dressed in native costumes, and such articles 
from the respective countries as could be obtained. We used pictures freely 
in this connection. 


NoTE.—A complete bulletin of references for Halloween, Thanksgiving day, 
and Christmas has been issued by the Chicago Public Library and may be obtained 
there at three cents a copy. 


Number.— Our number work was such as the making of the gifts, the 
cornucopias, and the crystals demanded. 

Each child made a twine-box of strawboard, a candlestick in clay, and 
one article in wood, this varying with the skill and choice of each child. 

The following diagram shows the number processes involved in the mak- 
ing of the twine-box. 

In order to make accu-—_, ee a 
rate semi-circles a_ circle ae aid. nears = ae 
maker was needed. This | 
was made from the follow- 27 | 
ing dictation, written upon 
the blackboard : 

Make a rectangle 6 
inches long and 1 inch 
wide. 

Find the middle of one 
short side. 

Place a dot. 

Find the middle of the 
other short side. 

Place a dot. 

Connect the dots. 

Place dots along this line, 4 of an inch apart. 

A pencil can be put through one dot and a pin through another at a dis- 
tance of the desired radius. 

The twine-box was covered with a daintily figured paper % inch larger 
than the strawboard, and it was lined with manilla paper just the size of the 
strawboard. Drill in getting square corners, accuracy of measurement, etc., 
was thus obtained through the repetitions necessary to the best making of the 
article itself. 


| 
bes 
' 
1 
i 
| 
; 
| 
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After considerable searching for paper with a small design, we found a 
very satisfactory variety of paper at H. Schultz & Son’s Paper Box Co., 117~ 
123 Market street, Chicago. 

The clay candlesticks offered a form sufficiently simple for the children, 
and an adaptability of design which gave opportunity for originality in plan- 
ning. Another time the value of this work could be increased by having the 
children make and color their own candles. 


The following cuts show the articles made in wood and the number 
processes involved. 
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Fic. 2. BaAcK FoR MATCH- 
SPpooL-HOLDER. SCRATCHER OR 
CALENDAR. 








—~_ Home economics.—The 

children made “barley sugar 
candy,” to fill the cornucopias 
for the Christmas tree, accord- 
ing to this recipe: 

¥% pint of sugar. 

\ pint of water. 

¥% saltspoonful of cream of 
tartar. 

Boil until it turns yellow. 

Add 1 teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. 

Pour into shallow tin pans 
(thoroughly buttered). 

When cool enough, so that 
marks made by a knife re- 
main in the candy, cut into 
squares. 
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OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


The plan of work for January, printed in the issue for that 
month, was put into the hands of the practice teachers, the 
regular teacher finishing out the uncompleted work of the previ- 
ous month and continuing work on the playhouse. The plan 
for January requires so many industrial excursions that more 
than one month can be profitably employed in carrying it out. 
Accordingly the work outlined will be continued through Feb- 
ruary. 

In connection with the science and geography we shall take 
up transportation more fully than is indicated. In number work 
we shall make calendars and candle shades, to be used as valen- 
tines. 


Music.—‘‘ The Happy Eskimo” and “ The Bogieman,” from Primer ; 
“ Modern Music”’ series; Eleanor Smith, ‘‘ The Blacksmith,” Songs for Little 
Children, Part I. 


SECOND GRADE. 


CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL. 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. — 


THE central activities of the second grade for January and 
February will be: (1) housekeeping; (2) cooking; (3) wood- 
working; (4) primitive spinning and weaving; (5) story-telling 
and entertainments; (6) plays, games, and gymnastics; (7) 
singing. 

1. Housekeeping.— Pleasant arrangement of schoolroom; care of furni- 
ture, books, goldfish, and plants ; washing of dishes used in cooking ; setting 
of table for luncheon; keeping of expense account. 

2. Cooking.— Steamed apples with syrup; cranberry jelly; rice with 
tomato sauce; baked potato; pop-corn candy. 

3. Wood-working.— Making of primitive spindles. 

4. Spinning, dyeing, and weaving of cover for small tent for illustrating 
shepherd life in Arabia. 

5. Story-telling and entertainments.—A twenty-minute exercise for the 
entertainment of the entire school: stories of shepherd life in Arabia and 
Persia, also of patriarchal times; a half-hour daily of story-telling or read- 
ing; observation of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
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6. Plays and games.— Phonics games ; anagrams. 

7. Songs.— Eleanor Smith, ‘“ Jack Frost,” Songs for Little Children, Part 
II ; Liebe-Gilchrist, ‘‘ The Sandman; "’ De Koven, ‘‘ Marching Song ;’’ Chad- 
wick, ‘‘ Winter Song;'’’ Hamma, “The Snow Bird,” Third Book, Modern 
Music Series; patriotic songs in honor of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days. 

Correlated with the above activities, and connecting with the 
larger life outside of the schoolroom, will be lessons in (1) 
nature study, (2) history, (3) geography, (4) literature, (5) 
number. 


1. ature study — Animal movements studied through observation of 
animals at Lincoln Park and of familiar pets, and through an examination of 
specimens in the school museum ; observation and recording of weather condi- 
tions: length of day and night; temperature ; direction of wind; appearance 
of clouds; effect of heat and cold upon water and mercury. 

2. History.— Continuation of lessons on shepherd life, aS outlined for 
fall months. Beginning lessons on hunter life, as illustrated by the North 
American Indian, the Eskimo, and the ancient Cave Dweller. Primitive 
methods of getting and preparing food. Finding or making shelter and 
clothing. 

3. Geography.— Eskimo life as illustrating effect of climate, topography, 
and soil upon habits of people, and as showing simple conditions for hunter 
life. Stories, pictures, models, and study of exhibits of the Field Columbian 
Museum. 

4. Literature.— Indian myths as expressive of Indian life. Reading of 
stories selected by the children from the school library. 

5. umber.— Names of seasons, months, days of week. Telling of time: 
hours in a day, days in the week, weeks in the month, months in the year. 
United States money —half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, five- and one- 
cent pieces in the dollar; making of change within the dollar. 


Following is a plan for lessons in wool-dyeing that was 
carried out according to formule printed in the October number 
of this volume, under “ Textiles,’ in the outline for the second 


grade: 
SEVEN LESSONS IN WOOL-DYEING. 


The yarn which is to be dyed will be used in weaving holders for hot 
dishes. 
LESSON I. 


A plan to make the holders serviceable and beautiful will be considered. 
We shall decide to dye the yarn ourselves in order to choose our own colors, 
and we shall make a list of the colors chosen. Asa help to choice of color, 
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the colors of the spectrum will be shown by means of a glass prism. A list 
of these colors will be made. The question of the sources of dyes will arise. 
Suggestions of materials from which color might be secured will be made by 
all, and a list of them written in order that as many as possible may be 
brought to the class for experiments on the following day. As guides for 
work, the colors desired will be expressed in paint. 

The blackboard will be constantly used as a medium of communication, 
words being written as they are used; ¢. g., wool, dye, color, red, orange, blue, 
roots, berries, bark, leaves, etc. 


LESSON II. 

The children will be in the laboratory, and each child will have a gas 
burner and granite kettle for his experiment. A list of things brought — 
berries, bark, coffee, iron-rust, onions, etc.—and a list of colors desired, will 
be written. Children will be allowed to suggest plans for getting color from 
the different materials, but each child will be asked to take one thing and be 
responsible for that experiment. 

The various materials will be boiled in water, and the effect of each 
solution on wool will be observed. The use of an acid or alkali will be sug- 
gested, and the solution will be divided into two parts. An acid will be 
tried with one part, and an alkali with the other, and results noted. Each 
child will be asked to write a statement of his experiment for record. He will 
be told that these acids and alkalies which help in dyeing are called mor- 
dants. 

LESSON III. 

The class will again be in the laboratory. The colors resulting from 
previous experiments will not be found very satisfactory. The use of known 
dyeing materials will be suggested somewhat in this fashion : 

‘“‘ Suppose we try some of the things that I have brought. People have 
experimented with them a great deal, and have found that they make good 
colors. Here is one of which I believe you all know the name—7zndigo. 
Do you know what indigo is made from? It doesn’t look much like it, but 
it is made from leaves. Here are two materials that look very much alike. 
What do you think they look like? They are chips of wood from trees that 
grow a long distance from here, in India and South America, Their names 
are dogwood and fustic. This one is madder, It is made from roots which 
are dried and ground. And here is something I feel sure you never could 
guess; but I’ll give you one guess. I shall have to tell you: it is a lot of 
little zzsects They live on the cactus. 

“Now I shall tell you something people have discovered in making dyes 
from these things. They have found that they get better colors if they boil 
the wool first in the mordants. You remember what they call mordants, 
don’t you? So we shall dye our wool that way.” 

Each child will be given a rule for one color. The name of the color will 
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be written on the blackboard and the child asked to find the rule for that 
color. The directions will be printed on slips of paper. The mordants will 
be prepared by the teacher. 

Example.— Rule for dyeing wool red: Boil the wool one hour in the 
mordant ; wash the wool in cold water; take 80 grams of madder; tie it in a 
muslin bag ; put the bag into a kettle ; cover with water; boil till water is col- 
ored; put the wool into the dye; boil until wool is colored ; hang it up to dry. 


LESSON IV. 


The class will be in the laboratory as before. Each child will be asked 
to write on the blackboard his name and the color he is to have, and then to 
find the rule for that color. 

The rule for indigo will be different in that it does not have to be first 
boiled in a mordant. Attention will be called to the difference. 

Yellow and blue dyes will be mixed to produce green. 


LESSON V. 
Visit to museum to see Indian colors in baskets. 
LESSON VI. 
Visit to a dye-house in order that the children may see that what they 
have been doing is a real industry in the world. 
LESSON VII. 


The seventh lesson will consist of writing a record of the experiences of 
the children in dyeing. With the motive of telling their parents what they 


have been doing, they will be asked to write sentences on the blackboard. 
The teacher will then write the record, the children assisting with suggestions. 
The record must be an accurate statement of what has been done. It will 
be printed and used by the class for permanent reference.—Maude M. Greene, 
professional training class. 


The children wrote records as planned. The record printed 
below was the best one written: 


We dyed the wool for our holders. 

We first tried berries, willow bark, and colored chalk for our dyes. 
But the wool did not hold these dyes. 

We tried first an acid, then an alkali, in the dyes. 

The colors were not pretty, and the dyes were not fast. 

Then we used logwood, fustic, madder, cochineal, and indigo. 
We boiled the wool in the mordant, then in the dye. 

I made old gold dye from fustic. 

Cochineal made crimson. 

Madder made red. 

Logwood made black. 

The indigo should have been blue, but it was gray. 
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INDIAN MYTHS: STORIES AND READING LESSONS. 
(Adapted to the second grade from Emerson’s /ndian Myths and United 


States Ethnological Reports, by Antoinette Durant, student in the Pedagogic 
School.) 
TEACHING PLAN IN LITERATURE FOR JANUARY. 

Motive.—By means of the Indian myths the children will learn that 
which is beautiful in the life of the Indian. Incidentally I shall teach read- 
ing and writing. 

Materia/.— Pictures to illustrate each story. The remainder of the 
material will be determined by the manner in which the children dramatize 
their stories. 

STORIES. 


THE STAR AND THE LILY. 


There was once a time when this world was filled with happy 
people. Plenty of game was in the forests and on the plains. 
None were in want; and sickness was unknown. The beasts of 
the field were tame; they came and went as man willed. The 
icy blasts of winter never frosted the flowers nor drove the birds 
to southern homes. It was always spring. Every tree and bush 
yielded fruit, and flowers carpeted the earth. The air was filled 
with the songs of birds and the fragrance of flowers. It was at 
such a time, when earth was a paradise, that the Indians were 
the only inhabitants of America. At night they met beneath 
the sky—the ah-nung-o-kah—to gaze at the stars. They 
believed them to be the dwelling-places of the good who had 
been taken home by the Great Spirit. 

One night they saw a star that shone brighter than all others. 
Far away in the south near a mountain peak it was shining. 
Many, many nights they watched it. 

“The star is near the top of yonder trees,” said an old war- 
rior; ‘‘the young braves shall travel to it tonight, and we shall 
await their return.” 

For an hour they waited. Then the young braves were seen 
approaching. 

“The star hovers near the top of the trees. What it is we 
cannot say, but it looks like a bird.” 

These were the words of the young braves. One moon, two 
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moons, three moons passed, and yet the mystery was not 
explained. 

One night a beautiful maiden appeared to a young warrior 
in his dreams. 

“Young brave!” she said, ‘‘charmed with your land, its 
flowers, its birds, its rivers, its beautiful lakes, and its mountains 
clothed with green, I have left my sisters in the sky to live 
among you. Young brave! ask your wise and great men where 
I can live and see your happy race continually. Ask them what 
form I shall take that I may be loved by them.” 

The young warrior awoke. He stepped out of his wigwam 
and looked for the star. It shone in its usual place. 

‘‘Warriors! warriors!’’ he cried. 

Silently and quickly the wise and great braves of the tribe 
gathered in the council lodge. To them the young warrior 
related his dream. 

‘The star has seen and loves the red men,” said the oldest 
and bravest warrior. ‘Tomorrow night five noble braves carry- 
ing a peace pipe filled with sweet-scented herbs shall go to wel- 


, 


come it to earth.” 

When morning dawned the young brave’s dream was known 
throughout the village. Long before twilight the Indians had 
gathered on the green to await the coming of the star. At last 
it appeared in the south above the treetops. 

Then said the old warrior to the five young braves: ‘It is 
time for you to go.” 

When they drew near the star, the brave who was in advance 
held the peace pipe toward it. The star drew nearer and nearer. 
Slowly and gently it took the pipe of peace. As they retraced 
their steps toward the village, the star followed and hovered over 
their homes until dawn of day. 

That night it again appeared to the young brave and said: 
‘‘Where shall I live? What shall I become?” 

Again the warriors were called to the council lodge. Places 
were named — on the top of giant trees or in flowers. At length 
it was told to choose a place itself. At first it lived in the white 
rose of the mountains; but there it was so buried it could not 
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be seen. It went to the prairies; but it feared the hoof of the 
buffalo. It then lived on a rocky cliff; but there it was so high 
that children, whom it loved most, could not see it. 

‘‘] know where I shall live,” it said one day, ‘‘ where I can 
see the gliding canoe of the Indian.”’ 

The next morning thousands of white flowers were seen on 
the surface of the lakes, and the red men called them — wah- 
begwannee — the water lily. 


THE SUN AND THE RABBIT. 


A long time ago the sun traveled as he willed. Sometimes 
he would go to his cave beneath the earth and sleep. Then the 
world would be dark and cold. 

Once upon a time the rabbit was sitting by his camp fire in 
the solemn woods waiting for the sun to come back. Weary 
with long watching, the rabbit fell asleep; and when the sun 
came back, he passed so near the rabbit’s shoulder that he 
burned it. Fearing the wrath of the rabbit, the sun fled to his 
cave beneath the earth. The rabbit awoke. 

“In the future,” he cried, ‘‘the sun shall not travel as he 
wills! ”’ 

He called a council of the birds and beasts. The eagle was 
appointed to watch for the sun and, when he appeared, to bring 
him to the council. After many days of watching the eagle spied 
the sun peeping from his cave. When the sky was ablaze with 
the sun’s light, the eagle flew toward him and said: ‘ You are 
summoned to the council of the beasts and birds,” 

The sun reluctantly obeyed. 

‘‘We have decided,” said the rabbit, ‘‘ that you can no longer 
travel as you will—scorching the earth, freezing it, and then 
leaving it with no light or warmth while you sleep. In the 
future you must travel across the firmament every day in the 
same trail.” 

‘Must I shine day after day? The world will grow weary of 
perpetual sunshine. Let me rest when the world is tired of gaz- 
ing at my face. I promise to return when people need me,” 
pleaded the sun. 
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“Nay,” said the rabbit, ‘‘ when the world tires of your face, 
large birds will spread their wings before it.” 

And so day after day, month after month, and year after 
year, the sun has been taking a journey that never ends. 


READING LESSONS. 


The Eagle and the Linnet. 


The birds met one day to see which could fly 
the highest. 

Some could fly very swiftly, but did not have 
strong wings. Some had strong wings, but could 
not fly swiftly. The birds that flew swiftly soon 
became tired and were passed by the birds with 
strong wings. | 

The eagle flew highest, but when he claimed 
the victory a linnet flew from his back, where it 
had perched unnoticed, and flew nearer the sun 
than the eagle had been. 

The birds all flew to the council. The owl 


was appointed judge, because he was wise. 


’ 


“T flew nearest the sun,” said the linnet, “and 
I am the victor.”’ 

“No,” said the owl, “the eagle is victor, 
because he flew near to the sun with you upon 
his back.” 

Ever since, the Indians have considered the 


eagle the strongest and bravest bird, and that is 
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why the Indian wears an eagle feather in his 
headdress, 


Weeng. 


Weeng is the Indian spirit of sleep. He sends 
his fairies all over the world when night comes. 
These fairies carry small clubs. They climb upon 
the foreheads of the Indian boys and girls, and 
with these clubs tap them to sleep. 


The Guiding Star. 


Many years ago there was a little Indian boy 
whose. home was on the wide plains, 

At night he saw‘a star that was more beauti- 
ful than all others. He watched that star year 
after year until he became a man. He was a 
hunter, as all the young Indians were. 

One day he hunted all day, but saw no game. 
When night came he was weary. He sat down 
to rest, and while he was resting his beloved star 
came to him. 

The star said: ‘‘Come with me, and I can 
lead you to a place where there are herds of 
buffaloes and rivers full of fish.”’ 

The young brave followed the star, and soon 
found a place where game was plentiful. Ever 
afterward he was the greatest hunter in the tribe. 
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The Moon. 


A long, long time ago there was no moon. 
One day the birds and beasts met and decided 
to have a moon made. 

‘“Who shall make the moon?” asked the 
rabbit. 

“The whip-poor-will,” they all cried, “because 
he is the bird of the night.” 

‘What shall I make it of ?” asked the whip- 
poor-will. 

“T offer myself,’ said the frog, 

So the moon was made out of the frog, and 
that is why the moon is always cold. 


THIRD GRADE. 


GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN. 


REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Tue plan of work as outlined in the December number was 
followed in the main. 

So many lines of inquiry are opened up by the children, and 
everything that they undertake to do prompts investigation in 
a great many different directions, so that it often becomes diffi- 
cult to determine which lines to follow and which to leave for 
some future time. 

In the attempt to keep alive and to satisfy the inquiring 
habit of mind, too much work, perhaps, has been commenced 
and not carried to a satisfactory close. 

The preparing and serving of lunches to the third and fourth 
grades has proved to be of true social value. The report 
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below indicates how there grew out of it work in cooking, sci- 
ence, writing and spelling, and number. 


1. Cooking.—In the regular cooking lessons the pupils learned how to 
prepare different dishes for lunches, such as soups, baked apples, rice, cream 
of wheat with dates, etc. 

2. Science.—Experiments were performed to help to a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of foods and explain the methods of cooking. For 
instance, starch was washed out of wheat, rice, and potato; then the rule 
established for cooking starchy foods. 

3. Writing and spelling.—The children keep all their recipes, in order to 
make them into a book, and also make records of their experiments. Writ- 
ten expression —that is, composition, spelling, penmanship — becomes a vital 
aid in the work. 

4. Number.—The recipe as it is given will serve eight persons. When 
the children first learn to cook the dish, they cook for two persons, thus hav- 
ing to calculate one-fourth of each measure. At last, when they must cook 
for thirty persons, a great many number problems have to be solved. 

The children pay for their lunches in the following way: The week that 
the third grade serves the fourth grade, the third grade pays for the lunches 
of both grades. The next week the fourth grade serves, and pays the bills. 

The children deposit $1 a month, keep account of expenses, and balance 
their books at the end of the month. There have been enough problems in 
addition and subtraction so far to teach these operations without any extra drill. 

5. The most important result of the cooking and serving of lunches is 
that the children are growing in consideration and helpfulness to each other. 
They can take greater responsibilities, and they show greater desire for order 
and harmony in their surroundings. 

In studying primitive methods of farming, the children suggested thresh- 
ing by means of plucking out the kernels from the sheaf; next the beating of 
the sheaf, They used both methods, and cleaned the wheat, first by blowing 
away the chaff, next by throwing it across the floor. They are now ready for 
the milling process. 

The experiments suggested in the December ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER AND COURSE OF STUDy—finding gluten and starch in wheat— 
were performed; also the experiments about temperature. 

The children made butter; they got two pounds from one gallon of 
cream, and used it in their cooking. Questions were asked about the water 
in the cream, why the cream became butter, why cream came to the top. 

The Christmas gifts were simple, but they were the children’s work from 
beginning to end. The clay work was perhaps the most interesting, although 
the results could not be called beautiful. Small jars, vases, trays, and flower 
pots were the selections. The children made original drawings showing size 
and shape of the object. A visit to the Art Institute, where they studied 
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Greek vases, gave new ideas and helped each child better to realize what he 
wished to accomplish. The clay jars were decorated by stories from Greek 
mythology, Apollo and the Python being the favorite. 

For the Christmas tree the pupils made barley candy and baskets to hold 
it; they also baked ginger-cake men and women. For the Christmas party 
they helped in the dramatization of ‘‘A Night Before Christmas.” 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


Cooking.—The children in the third grade will cook and serve a luncheon 
to their mothers. Their cooking lessons are preparing them for this. The 
children will thus have an opportunity to direct their previously gained 
knowledge to a new end. The proposed menu is as follows: 


Tomato Soup. 
Bread Sticks. 
Chicken Blankette. 
Rolls. Butter. 
Coddled Apples with Whipped Cream. 


The invitations will be written by the children, and printed by one boy 
who owns a printing press. The menu cards will be written in French and 
illustrated. 

Science.— To answer questions which have arisen in the cooking, we shall 
find the amount of water in fruits and vegetables: Weigh fresh fruit, cut it 
into small pieces and leave it to dry; when perfectly dry, weigh again. The 
difference in weight represents amount of water evaporated. Place an equal 
amount of water into a bottle; paint the fruit, and beside it paint the bottle, 
showing the amount of water in the fruit. Different members of the class 
will choose different kinds of fruit and vegetables, and compare results. 

Test for starch: Potatoes are grated, stirred in water, and squeezed 
through a sieve. The water is allowed to stand until starch settles to the 
bottom; it (water) is then poured off and replaced with clean water. The 
starch is stirred up and washed again until it is clean. 

This starch will be used and proven to be starch by the iodine test. Starch 
is made in this way by the farmers in many parts of Europe. The water 
which is poured off the boiling rice may be tested in the same way. 

History.— The life of a family of farmers moving from the East and 
settling in the Northwest will be studied for some time: (1) breaking up from 
the old home; (2) what may be taken along; (3) mode of travel; (4) the 
journey ; (5) the site chosen for the new home; (6) building a home; (7) the 
first work to cultivate the land. Pictures, oral and printed descriptions, will 
be used. The children will make the houses of the farm of cardboard and 
place them on a large sand table standing against the blackboard. The land- 
scape will be drawn on the blackboard as the background. 

For our Lincoln and Washington birthday exercises, the third grade will 
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study the childhood of Lincoln; Lincoln moving from Kentucky to Indiana, 
and later to Illinois; his work in building the house; his farm work. By 
pictures the children will show this part of Lincoln’s life to the school. 

Geography.— The corn and wheat belt of the United States. Pictures, 
and maps modeled in sand and chalk will be used. The Mississippi valley 
will be studied as a typical river valley. 

Manual training.— Making of a doll’s bed, a boat, and a game-target 
with darts. The children have finished one piece of work for the schoolroom, 
presents for Christmas, and have now been allowed to choose something to 
make for themselves. 

Clay-modeling.— The third grade will make jars for growing flowers, and 
will present these, if they are well made, to the different rooms in the school. 
where they will be needed in the spring for the work in germination. Draw- 
ings and designs in color will be made before the modeling begins. 

Literature.— Fairy stories; stories from Greek mythology— Theseus, 
Hercules, and Ulysses. 

keading.— For continued reading, Cook’s Story of Ulysses. 

REFERENCES: Reading list for the children — Fruits: ‘Central America,” 
“Florida,” “California,” Morth America, Carpenter’s Geographical Reader; “A Trip 
into the Interior,” South America, ibid.; Tarr and McMurry, “‘ Western States,” orth 
America; Frye, Primary Geography, p. 80; Natural Educational Geography, p. 62. 

Vegetables: Dana, “‘ Roots and Underground Stem,” Plants and Their Children. 

Farm life: “Jack and Joe,” “Little Brown Hands,” “My Vacation,” Second 
Reader, “Stepping Stones to Literature ;” Parker, Uncle Robert’s Geography, Book I1 ; 
Moneith, Familiar Animals. 

The farm lands of the United States: Morth America, chaps. xx, xxi, xxii, Car- 
penter’s Geographical Reader. 

Lincoln: Baldwin. Four Great Americans; Cravens, The Story of Lincoln. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


GERTRUDE VAN HOESEN. 


REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


In our search for a farm near Chicago with a dairy that we 
might visit the last week in October, we could not find one 
where more butter was made than the farmer’s family needed. 
In every case the farmer shipped his milk into Chicago, and 
devoted his time to raising corn, oats, and hay, especially the 
last. 

In order to ascertain whether there was a good reason for 
having no dairy, the children of the fourth grade did the work 
described below. It is described in detail in accordance with 
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the plan of the teacher hereafter to treat in this way some one 
‘subject in each review. Lack of space obviously precludes a 
similar treatment of all the work that is done. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


Each of the sixteen pupils in the class was to have a pint of milk, but 
through a misunderstanding the milkman left only fifteen pints, so that two 
of the children had only a half-pint each. Each pupil weighed his pint of 
milk and recorded the weight. In order to find the weight of the milk, he 
had to weigh a pan, pour the milk into it, weigh again, and subtract the 
weight of the pan from the weight of the pan and milk. A record of this was 
kept by each child for the whole class, for later he would need it for reference. 
The making of the record necessitated the working, by each pupil, of sixteen 
problems in subtraction of decimals, the children being taught to write tenths 
as decimals instead of common fractions. 

The records of the work of the pupils follow. Only enough explanation 
is added to make them intelligible: 


WEIGHT OF MILK USED. 








Pan. Pan and Milk. Milk. 





949-5 gr. 534 gr. 
939.2 528. 
880.8 505. 
870 474 
863.1 489. 
910.2 539. 
866 461 
919 527. 
913-5 512. 
: 676.4 (%pt.) 289. 
Marjorie 3 850 472 
William 5 833.4 452. 
890.1 468. 
841.4 451. 
SII 463 
673. 258. 














— Mabel Whitney. 


After finding the weight of the milk, the class decided to form four com- 
mittees, each of four members. The members of each committee put their 
milk together in a large pan, thinking that with a larger quantity the skim- 
ming would be more economical and they would get better cream. To find 
the weight of the milk set away, the five following problems in the addition 
of decimals were necessary, although some of the children proved their work 
at once by adding all the weights: 
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Committee I. Recapitulation. 
Committee 1 

Committee 2... 

Committee 3 

Committee 4 


Total weight........... 7,428.3 gr. 


gr. 

7 

9 
2. 


1,932. 


451. 
461 
512.2 
468.3 


1,892.7 gr. 


258.8 gr. 
289.9 
534 
527.8 


1,610.5 gr. 








—E£lla Bishop. 


The next morning the milk was skimmed, measured, and weighed. It 
measured 1 % pints, and weighed 768.5 grams. This is how the weight of 
the cream was found: 

Weight of cream and cup 1,159.5 gr. 
Weight of cup 


Weight of cream 

Problems. —1. You had 15 pints of milk and got 14 pints of cream. 
What part of your milk was cream? Exactly ;y, by measurement. 

2. If the milk weighed 7,428.3 grams and the cream 768.5 grams, what 
part of your milk was cream? -+y, approximately. 

3. What is the weight of the skimmed milk ? 

4. How many pints or quarts of skimmed milk are there? 

One and one-half pints of cream being too small a quantity from which 
to make butter, we decided to get enough more to make a gallon. How 
shall we get it, by buying milk or cream ? 

Problems.— 1. How much more cream is needed ? 

2. How much milk will you have to buy to get that quantity of cream? 

As we found that we could not properly care for the quantity of milk neces- 
sary to furnish the cream we wanted, we decided to buy the cream. It was 
allowed to stand twenty-four hours and was then churned, the temperature of 
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the churn and cream being recorded. The children knew what the tempera- 
ture ought to be, for they were guided by directions from experts. 

As each child took his turn at churning —a hundred strokes at a time — 
the rest of the class made cottage cheese from the skimmed milk left over from 
the fifteen pints. In their excitement when the butter came the pupils failed to 
weigh the cheese. In their study of food constituents they will again make 
cheese in individual quantities, but no butter. 

The butter, when worked over, weighed 1% pounds, or 795 grams. 
Instantly one child asked: ‘Then how much will a pound weigh?” This 
problem was solved as follows. 

1} lbs. = } lbs. } lb. weighs 4 of 795 gr. = 113# gr. 
4, or 1, lb. weighs 4 X 1134 gr. = 454? gr. 

The result varied 453.6 grams from the standard table. Inaccuracy in 
weighing, the children concluded, probably accounted for the difference. 

Problems.— 1. \f your butter weighs 795 grams, what part of your cream 
is butter? To find this answer the children found the weight of cream. Ji 
1% pints of cream weigh 768.5 grams, what did your gallon weigh ? 

2. What part of your milk is butter? 

3. What is the weight of the buttermilk ? 

4. If you had bought 13 pounds of butter at $0.30 a pound, what would 
it have cost at $0.52%4 a pound? 

5. At $0.12 a pint, how much did you pay for the cream you used? $0.96. 

6. If you had bought Io gallons of milk, which are necessary to furnish 
1 gallon of cream, what would the milk have cost at $0.07 a quart ? 

4 X $0.07 = $0.28 per gal. 10 X $0.28 = $2.80. 
7. Why does the farmer sell his milk instead of making it into butter ? 
Some of the butter, and the cheese, the children served at luncheon. The 
remainder of the butter they used in making the Christmas candy for the 
University Settlement. The buttermilk was served by them to anyone in the 
school who wished it. 


This work, which grew out of a geographical excursion, might 
be called present-day industrial history. It is science; and to 
carry it out, arithmetic was absolutely essential. The pleasure 
and the sustained interest of every child during the entire work 
were due to the fact that at every step each took an individual, 
active part, for the report of which he was responsible to a com- 
mittee or to the whole class. Of necessity the writing in con- 
nection with this work was important, for the records of it 
demanded both legibility and accuracy. As already stated, it 
was not possible to visit a dairy, but through reading and pic- 
tures the class got some idea of butter-making as an industry. 
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Another piece of work in which scales were used grew out of 
making grape jelly. After making this jelly, the question came 
up: ‘Could we make the same amount of jelly from an equal 
amount of different fruits?” The pupils agreed that this 
depended upon the amount of juice or water in the fruit, but they 
disagreed as to the amount of water that the various fruits con- 
tained. They therefore did the work as described below by two 
of them. Each child selected a fruit, weighed out fifty grams 
on a plate, and set it on the radiator. The dates on the record 
show how often the fruit was weighed. After a discussion, it 
was decided that when the fruit weighed the same for two con- 
secutive days it would be thoroughly dry. 


November 8.—Weight of plate, 169 grams. 
Weight of grapes, 50 grams. 
Weight of plate and grapes, 219 grams. 


November 12.—Weight of plate and grapes, 208 grams. 
My grapes have lost 11 grams. 
219 grams — 208 grams = I1 grams, loss. 


November 13.—Weight of plate and grapes, 206.6 grams. 
My grapes have lost 12.4 grams. 
219 grams — 206.6 grams= 12.4 grams, loss. 


November 20.—Weight of plate and grapes, 180.4 grams, 
My grapes have lost 38.6 grams. 
219 grams — 180.4 grams = 38.6 grams, loss. 


November 21.—Weight of plate and grapes, 180 grams. 
My grapes have lost 39 grams. 
219 grams — 180 grams = 39 grams, loss. 
My grapes now weigh I1 grams. 


November 26.—Weight of plate and grapes, 180 grams. 
My grapes have lost 39 grams. 
219 grams — 180 grams = 39 grams, loss. 
My grapes now weigh II grams. 
39 grams of my grapes were water, because water dries, and 
that 39 grams dried. 
I1 grams of my grapes are solid matter. 
—Lewis Norton. 


November 8.—Weight of plate, 176.3 grams. 
Weight of apple, 50 grams. 
Weight of plate and apple, 226.3 grams. 


November 12.—Weight of plate and apple, 186.9 grams. 
My apple has lost 39.4 grams. 
226.3 grams — 186.9 grams = 39.4 grams, loss. 


November 13.—Weight of plate and apple, 185.6 grams. 
My apple has lost 40.7 grams. 
226.3 grams — 185.6 grams = 40.7 grams, loss. 
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Novemter 20.—Weight of plate and apple, 184.7 grams. 
My apple has lost 41.6 grams. 
226.3 grams — 184.7 grams = 41.6 grams, loss. 


November 21.—Weight of plate and apple, 184 grams. 
My apple has lost 42.3 grams. 
226.3 grams — 184 grams = 42.3 grams, loss. 
My apple weighs 7.7 grams. 


November 26.—Weight of plate and apple, 184 grams. 
My apple has lost 42.3 grams. 
226.3 grams — 184 grams = 42.3 grams, loss. 
My apple weighs 7.7. grams now. 
No loss since last weight. 


How much of your apple was water? 42.3 grams was water. 

How do you know? Because it has lost 42.3 grams. It 
can’t lose solid matter. 

How much is solid matter? 7.7 grams are solid matter. 

Why? Because what is gone was water, and water evapo- 
rates. 


December 2.—Weight of plate and apple, 183.9 grams. 
My apple has lost 42.4 grams. 
226.3 grams -- 183.9 grams = 42.4 grams. 
First weight of apple, 50 grams — 42.4 grams = 7.6 grams, 
final weight. 
—Laurence Vansant. 


The report on the banana showed that 38 grams out of 50 evaporated. 
By means of diagrams the pupils indicated the proportion of water and solid 


matter contained in the different fruits : 





50 grams of Solid matter, 12 grams = 34 
bananas. Water, 38 “§ =8 















































Solid matter, 11 grams = 34 


50 grams of 
Water, 39 * = 


grapes. 












































50 grams of Solid matter, 7.6 grams = almost eo 


apples. Water, 42.4 “ =more than #3 


Problems.— 1. How many grams of each fruit are water? How many 
grams are solid matter? 
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2. What part of each fruit is water? solid matter? From which could 
the greatest amount of jelly be procured ? 
The jelly has not yet been made. 


A report is here given, as promised in December, of the 
preparation and serving of the daily luncheon: 


The fourth grade prepared, served, and paid for the cocoa or soup for 
one week to the first, second, and third grades, and for one week to the third 
grade alone, our class-rooms not being large enough to accommodate com- 
fortably the pupils of three grades. 

During the other two weeks the fourth grade was entertained by other 
grades. The committees served as described in the December number. 

At the end of the two weeks for which the fourth grade was responsible, 
the pupils made up the accounts as follows, and each child paid his share of 
the expense: 

First Luncheon. For Four Grades. 
6 quarts of milk @ 6 cents - - - - - $0.36 
2 milk tickets @ $1.00 - - . . - - 2.00 
4 cans of cocoa @ 20 cents - - - 80 
6 pounds of sugar @ 5 cents - - - 30 


Total cost’ - - - - - - - $3.46 


15 | $3.46 | $0.23y's for each child in the fourth grade. 


38 | $3.46 | $0.09;% per child. 


Second Luncheon. For Two Grades. 
173 quarts of milk @ 6% cents - - - - $1.09% 
2 cans of cocoa @ 20 cents” - - - - 40 
5 pounds of sugar @ 5 cents - - - - 25 
Total cost - - - . - - - $1.74% 
16 | $1.74 | $0.104, or $0.11, for each child in the fourth grade. 


28 | $1.74 | $0.06;% per child. 


The cooking consisted in learning to prepare soups and cocoa 
to be served at luncheon. Before going to the cooking-room 
the full recipe is written on the blackboard, and each child makes 
his individual recipe. So far it has been one-fourth of the full 
recipe. When ready, the pupils go to the cooking-room, and 
they follow the recipe with as little direction as possible. When 
each pupil has finished his soup or cocoa, it is all put together 
and served. 
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The following are the recipes that were given to the children: 


COCOA (FOR FOUR). 


1% tablespoons of prepared cocoa. 

2 tablespoons of sugar. 

2 cups of boiling water. 

2 cups of scalded milk. 

A few grains of salt. 

Directions: Scald milk. Mix cocoa and sugar. Add the boiling water 
gradually, and boil one minute. Turn into the scalded milk. Add salt and 
beat with a Dover egg-beater. 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP (FOR FOUR). 


1 can of tomatoes. 

1 pint of milk. 

4 tablespoons of flour. 

2 tablespoons of butter. 

1 teaspoon of salt. 

Directions: Cook the tomatoes until soft. Thicken and strain. Cool 
and add the cold milk. Heat and serve. 


POTATO SOUP (FOR FOUR). 

potatoes. 

quart of milk. 

tablespoons of butter. 

tablespoons of flour. 

1% teaspoons of salt. 
¥ teaspoon of celery salt. 

. Directions: Cook potatoes in boiling salted water, and mash. Scald 
milk and thicken. Add the mashed potato and strain. Reheat and season. 


Below are the recipes which the pupils prepared individually 
and took to the cooking-room : 


COCOA (ONE-HALF OF THE LARGE RECIPE) 


34 tablespoon of prepared cocoa. 

1 tablespoon of sugar. 

1 cup of boiling water. 

1 cup of scalded milk. 

A pinch of salt. 

Directions: Same as above. 

The next day the problem given the class was to make enough cocoa to 
serve to the third and fourth grades for luncheon. Only two of the children 
were to do the cooking, the remainder being on other committees. There 
are twenty-eight children in the two grades. With the first recipe as a basis, 
they saw that they must take seven times the quantity of each ingredient. 
With their own recipes as a basis, they must take fourteen times as much. 
As there were often visitors, we decided to make enough for thirty persons, 
or fifteen times their own recipes. 
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In every case the children made their own recipes, often having to inter- 
pret the given recipe in terms of the measuring utensils in the cooking-room. 
The recipe for the tomato soup illustrates this point : 


TOMATO SOUP (ONE-FOURTH OF LARGE RECIPE). 


I cup of tomatoes. 
¥% cup of milk. 
1 tablespoon of flour. 
¥ tablespoon of butter. 
¥ teaspoon of salt. 
Directions: Cook the tomatoes until soft. Rub the butter and flour into 
a ball. Add to the cooked tomatoes and cook one minute. Strain and cool. 
Add the cold milk. Season, reheat, and serve. 


The account book mentioned in October is kept in this 
manner: 


Each child brings $1 the first day of each month, to cover all expenses, 
such as paper, pencils, painting materials, soup or cocoa for luncheon, excur- 
sions. The first supply of materials had been bought before this plan was 
put into operation. It has been very successful, and the children are thoughi- 
ful about spending their money and careful about materials. The money is 
kept in individual boxes within a large tin box, called the bank. The 
accounts for November and December of two of the pupils are subjoined : 


NOVEMBER. 








Money received .... Nov. | Luncheons 
Money spent 


Balance 


























DECEMBER. 








Money received .... Excursion 

Balance Lunch for 3rd grade 
For Christmas tree.. 
Cash on hand 
Amount spent Baskets 
Pictures 
Balance Blotters 
Chains 
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History.—In history, we followed, carefully the explorations of La Salle 
down the Mississippi, studying the natives and the country, and especially 
the effects of these explorations upon Chicago. Pioneer Stories of the Middle 
West, by McMurry, we used for reading. 

Manual training and clay-modeling.—The handwork for Christmas 
formed an important part of the December work. The children made bas- 
kets, picture panels, and book-racks, in wood, and modeled vases, in clay. 

French.—The French has been correlated with the other work, especially 
with the preparation and serving of the luncheons, the games, and the cele- 
bration of holidays. In the Thanksgiving exercises, which Miss Fleming has 
described in the December number, the fourth grade took part in “A Vintage 
Custom of France,” and played “Sur le pont d’Avignon” (see October 
number). For the Christmas exercises the grade dramatized a Christmas 
custom of southern France. For this dramatization all the pupils learned 
the French Christmas song ‘“ Bethlehem” (see CouRSE OF STuDY, Vol. I, p. 
374), and three learned the dialogue as printed below: 


LA VEILLE DE NOEL DANS LE MIDI DE LA FRANCE. 


(La table est dressée devant le foyer, ot pétille un vieux tronc d’arbre.) 

Personnages: Le pére, la mére, le petit gargon. 

Le pere. Avant de nous mettre a table, ayons la bénédiction. 

La mére. Viens, mon enfant, agenouille-toi devant le feu et sous ma 
dictée tu feras la priére de Noél. 

(L’enfant s’agenouille devant le feu et répéte mot 4 mot.) 

L’enfant. Je te supplie de réchauffer pendant l’hiver les pieds des petits 
orphelins, de répandre la chaleur et la clarté dans toutes les mansardes. 

(Le pére prend un gobelet, le remplit de vin et le donne 4a |’enfant.) 

Le pére. Maintenant arrose le feu. 

(Le petit l’arrose de cette libation de vin. On entend les chanteurs de Noél.) 

Les chanteurs. A Béthléem, quand |’enfant vint a naitre, quoiqu’il fit nuit, 
le ciel était brillant, et l’on vit apparaitre un astre éblouissant, qui conduisait 
les mages d’Orient. 

La mére. Ouvre-leur la porte, mon chéri. 

L’enfant. Entrez, chanteurs. I] fait chaud ici: nous avons une belle 
galette. 

(La dame de Noél entre. Elle porte une robe blanche; un voile blanc, recouvert 
d’étoiles dorées, l’enveloppe entitrement; elle tient 4 la main une baguette dorée au 
bout de laquelle se trouve une brillante étoile. Les trois mages d’Orient la suivent. 
Ils portent de grands chapeaux de carton blanc, recouvert d’étoiles dorées. Un des 
mages représente ]’Afrique, le Maure; un autre |’Asie, et un troisitme ]’Europe. 
Ensuite viennent les bergers, les pauvres paysans etc. Les paysans tiennent a la 
main des chandelles allumées. Un des paysans tient une cloche. II sonne. [La 
dame de Noél est toujours annoncée par la cloche.] Toute la bande se met a chanter.) 
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A Béthléem, etc. 
(L’enfant prend la galette, la galette qui fait la joie de son cceur. I] se met a 
genou devant la dame de Noél et la lui présente.) 


L'enfant. Belle dame, prenez ma galette de Noél. 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY. 


The general subject for January will be ‘ Prehension of 
Food.” It is a subject in which all children are intensely inter- 
ested, and it presents to them an entirely new phase of animal 
life. The work will consist of a comparative study of man and 
animal life in this particular, and will be directed somewhat as 
follows : 


(1) Study of child’s organs of prehension: (a) arm, (4) hand, (c) teeth. 
(2) Comparison of child with squirrel (there are two squirrels in the school). 
(3) A general study of rodents— especially the rat, rabbit, and beaver. (4) 
An excursion to the zoo in Lincoln Park to compare the other animals with 
man and rodents. (5) Each child will select some animal to be modeled in 
clay in the act of catching its food. This will make necessary the particular 
study of the prehensile organs of the animal selected. (6) A comparative 
study of rodents, herbivora, carnivora, etc., often visiting the Field Colum- 
bian Museum to examine stuffed specimens and skeletons. 

Oral reading.— The Jungle Book and Ernest Seton-Thompson's books 
will be used for both silent and oral reading, because they bring the animals 
before the children in an entirely different light. The pupils will dramatize 
“How Mowgli was Taken into the Pack,” from the Jungle Book. 

Geography.— The hunting grounds of man will form the basis for the 
geography (see Miss Baber’s outline in the January number). By means of 
stereopticon views, pictures, and reading matter, the children will be led to 
feel, if possible, the life of the hunter in the mountains, on the plains, and 
along the coasts. After building up an image of the region under considera- 
tion, the formation will be studied with reference to action by rain, river, and 
glacier. 

History.— During the last two months the fourth grade has been studying 
the visit of Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle to Chicago, and the appearance 
of Chicago at that time. In January we will come back to the Chicago of 
today, and study its means of transportation, its bridges, and its streets, and 
the growth of the city in these particulars from the time of Marquette to the 


present time. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Local transportation : (1) elevated railroad; (2) electric car; (3) cable 
car; (4) horse car; (5) automobile. What advantage has one over the 
others? What has been the order of development ? Why did one displace 
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the other? A study of the mechanical principle involved in the motive 
power of each. Excursions to the Field Columbian Museum to see the first 
means of urban transportation, and to the different power-houses, will help 
to a better understanding of present-day motive power. The building of the 
car lines. 

Continental transportation.— By means of railroad maps, let the children 
see the great number of railroads which go out of Chicago. Number of 
trains arriving and leaving per day—both freight and passenger. What does 
a first-class passenger train consist of? Excursions to the Pullman car shops 
to see the cars in the process of construction, and to depots, railway yards, 
and round-houses to examine coaches, parlor cars, sleeping cars, dining 
cars, baggage cars, mail cars, freight cars, refrigerator cars, engines. A 
visit to the docks and an inspection of some of the lake boats will give some 
idea of the lake transportation. 

The development of the transportation of Chicago: (1) canoe, (2) sail- 
boat, (3) prairie schooner, etc. 

The Field Columbian Museum has a most interesting collection of the 
modes of transportation in all countries, from the most primitive to the most 
perfect. Pictures of the transportation in Venice. 


BRIDGES. 

A careful study of the bridges of Chicago, with special regard to their 
mechanism. The bridge of today. Compare, by means of pictures and 
reading matter, the most recent with the famous ones of the Old World, both 
in construction and material. 

STREETS. 

The evolution of the streets of Chicago from Indian trails to asphalt 
pavements. Compare with the streets of some of our other American cities, 
and with those in cities of the Old World, paying special attention to drain- 
age and sewerage as affecting them. 

Literature—The Story of Siegfried, continued. The children are now 
dramatizing ‘‘The Forging of Balmung.”” When completed, it will be pub- 
lished in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER AND COURSE OF STUDY. 

Textiles.— Fitting up the work-baskets and making, by each pupil, of 
two cooking-aprons and one apron for the clay-room. 


OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


During January the use of iron in the construction of the 
large buildings and bridges in Chicago will have been very 
apparent. For February we shall choose for the fourth grade, 
as the general subject, ‘‘The Mining and Manufacture of Iron.” 


Mining regions: How iron is discovered. In what form is it found? 
How mined? How smelted and prepared for use? How is it exposed in 
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mountainous regions by river action? This brings us back to a considera- 
tion of river action from a point of view different from that considered 
in geography in January. Compare mining in the mountains with mining 
on the plains. Difference between placer and hydraulic mining. What 
determines the method ? 

Make a study of ores. In what rocks are the different metals found ? 
Examine metals under the microscope and observe crystalline formation. 
What explains the formation and deposition of crystals? Make a study of 
crystals, using all kinds of materials that will dissolve and recrystallize. 
The history of the use of metals. 

The fourth grade will begin to use copper in making small articles, or 
in ornamenting their work in wood. Why is copper much easier to work 
with than brass or iron? Effect of heaton each? At first the children will 
only answer these questions as it becomes necessary in their work. 

Textiles.— Same as January. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


HARRIET T. B. ATWOOD. 


REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


History, literature.—After the Thanksgiving festival, the work taken up 
was that outlined in the December number, Topics III and V, under “ History.” 
The manner of government of the New England colonies was discussed, and 
the public life of a citizen of a typical New England town pictured. The chil- 
dren read of the establishment of village schools and the founding of Harvard 
College, and also the stories of Blackstone, Winthrop, Eliot, and Williams. 
The study of Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish and of Austin’s 
Standish of Standish was continued throughout December. 

Dramatic art, music— At the approach of the Christmas festival the 
children looked up the subject of Christmas celebration in other times and 
countries. After discussing the attitude of the Pilgrims and Puritans toward 
the celebration of Christmas, they read descriptions of Christmas festivals in 
some of the other English colonies and in old England. At the Christmas 
party given by the school the fifth-grade children were costumed as waits, 
and they sang two of the old English songs: ‘The Christmas Tree” and 
“The Host and His Guests.” In addition to this they learned the following 
Christmas songs: ‘Old Christmas,” ‘Gather Around the Christmas Tree,” 
“ Portuguese Hymn,” and “ We Three Kings of Orient.” 

The children studied and read orally Longfellow’s ‘“ Three Kings,”’ and 
Miss Fleming interpreted for them Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 

Nature study.—t. In addition to the daily observations of temperature, 
rainfall, and direction of wind during December, frequent observations were 
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made of the position of the sun at sunrise and sunset. Thechildren recorded 
these observations on circles they had cut from paper, on which were drawn 
two diameters, designated as north-south and east-west. By holding the 
paper disk in such a way that the east-west diameter was parallel to our 
east-west streets, and looking at the setting sun across the disk, the children 
made their first crude observations. They saw, however, when the records 
on the disks were compared, the necessity for much greater accuracy; accord- 
ingly they afterward used compasses. The use to which these observations 
are to be put was explained in the outline for January and February, in the 
January issue. 

2. After having watched the changing of that grape juice which was left 
exposed to the air, and of the cider into vinegar (see ‘‘ Home Economics,” 
December number, pp. 325 and 332), the children made an experiment with 
yeast fermentation. Some distilled water was placed in a glass, and each 
child was given opportunity to examine a drop of it under the microscope. 
Some sugar and a small quantity of yeast were added, and a drop of the 
mixture was examined. The remaining portion of the mixture was left 
exposed to the atmosphere for about twenty-four hours, after which a second 
examination was made. Drawings were made of the yeast plants, which 
were present in great numbers. After some discussion it was decided to 
prepare a little more fresh apple juice and examine it before and after fer- 
mentation takes place. 

Mathematics —The reduction of cooking recipes, described in the last 
review, was continued in December, and many problems demanding multipli- 
cation of fractions were given as drill. In addition to this, some time was 
spent in the study of the circle relative to the use of the disks, as described 
above under “Nature Study.”” The children became familiar with the num- 
ber of degrees in a circle, a half circle, a quarter circle, etc., and they pre- 
pared the paper disks on which to record their observations. 

Manual training, industrial art,— Each child made one small basket 
of reeds and an article in the shop to be used for Christmas gifts. The 
pieces of woodwork were very simple, each having been designed and 
planned by the child who constructed it. A list of the objects made was 
given in the January issue. 

In addition to the Christmas gifts, the children prepared (in their recrea- 
tion periods) the silvered nuts for the tree which was sent to the settlement. 


NoTe.—Two pounds of tin foil were bought, and each child contributed and 
prepared a half pound of nuts by dipping each nut in the white of an egg and cover- 
ing it with tin foil. The nuts were suspended by silver cord tied about tacks fastened 
into the ends of the nuts. 


French.— For one of his Christmas gifts each child made a little booklet 
containing some of the best sayings of Napoleon. The sayings were given . 
orally to the class by M"* Ashleman, and, after being translated by the 
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children, were written in French upon the blackboard and copied into the 
booklets. 

Home economics.— Preparatory to the making of Christmas candy we 
began a study of sugar. The children examined the different grades of 
sugar, as granulated, powdered, and confectionery sugar, to note the differ- 
ences in texture. A discussion followed as to the ways of manufacturing 
different kinds of sugar, such as cane, beet, maple, and milk sugar ; and the 
class examined specimens of the sugars, together with pictures illustrating 
the different processes of manufacture. 

In making the first candy, the children took out samples as the tempera- 
ture rose. They found that the samples taken out at different temperatures 
behaved very differently when cooled in water. The sample taken out at 
240° F. remained soft and plastic; that taken out at 254° hardened, but 
could be molded with the fingers; the sample heated to 260° cracked and 
could not be molded; the sample heated to 290° became brittle. 

On another day we made butter-scotch candy and taffy, heating the 
former to 290°, that it might become brittle, and the latter to 260°. The 
candies were sent with the tree to the University Settlement. 

Geography.— In beginning the study of the wheat industry of North 
America, the children’s personal experiences and observations were first 
summed up in a class discussion. It was found that two of the children had 
lived for some years in a part of Minnesota where the raising of wheat was a 
most important occupation, and they were quite well acquainted with wheat 
farms and also with the process of flour-making. Several of the children had 
spent summers on farms where wheat was raised. Some of the class had 
never seen wheat growing. 

Specimens of wheat stalks were shown, and blackboard sketches of stand- 
ing wheat were made by the children. Pictures of various farm implements 
used in wheat culture were employed. When the question arose as to where, 
in North America, one might go in the autumn to see wheat harvested in any 
great quantity, the answers showed great lack of knowledge. Topics were 
assigned to different committees of children, and references in the Tarr and 
McMurry geographical readers, Books I and II, were looked up. The chil- 
dren also read “A Visit to a Great Wheat Farm,” in Carpenter’s geographi- 
cal reader on North America. During one lesson the children used sand, 
sticks, etc., and planned what they considered to be a good wheat farm. 

The question of transportation of wheat was discussed, and some of the 
main centers for the sale of wheat were located on the map of North America. 
Pictures of grain elevators, grain cars, grain boats, and flour mills were shown 
to the children, and specimens of bran screenings and various kinds of flour 
from a flour mill were examined. The field trips which were intended to 
accompany this study (see outline for November and December in the 
December number) could not be taken up on account of the severity of 
the weather in December, but these trips will be taken in May, when 
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wheat-raising will again be studied, in its relation to agriculture in North 
America. 

Physical training (Carl J. Kroh).— Regular practice order: class-room 
instruction by students. General gymnasium order: Seventh- and eighth- 
grade work in free gymnastics, modified. Girls: Preparatory exercises in 
Indian-club swinging; single and double arm circles in like and opposite 
directions (without apparatus). Running and jumping exercises under and 
over long swinging ropes, singly, in pairs, and ez masse. Boys: Antagonis- 
tics, standing in various postures; pulling and pushing with various holds 
and grasps toward goals, singly, in pairs, and in groups of four or more. 
Apparatus gymnastics: Class and group exercises, adapted, on fixed poles 
(see printed lessons). Practice of ‘swinging’ on suspended and fixed 
apparatus, flying rings, and horizontal bars, with walking and running starts, 
starts from still-hanging positions ; ‘‘stopping’’ without assistance ; short run- 
ning vaults. Games: Dodge ball, volley ball, basket ball (see play schedule). 


OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY (FRENCH). 


LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN. 


During February, in the fifth grade, the correlation of 
French with the history of the early French settlements in 
America will be continued. (See ‘Outline for January and 
February,” January number, p. 390.) 


MARQUETTE ET JOLIET. 
(D’aprés le Journal du Pére Marquette.) 

(M#* Prétun est étendue sur une couverture prés d’un ruisseau, sous l’ombrage 
d’un grand arbre. M"© Bertrand est assise 4 cété d’elle. Elle tient un livre 4 la main. 
A gauche on apergoit une tente.) 

M” Prétun (vivement). C'est trop fort! Cette misérable entorse! 
Voila que je gate tout le voyage ! 

M” Bertrand (\ui mettant la main sur l’épaule). Mais, du tout, au con- 
traire nous y gagnons. Nous ne sommes que trop heureux de passer 
quelques jours dans ce joli endroit! Nous nous amusons comme des enfants. 
A trois heures nos amis vont te jouer deux scénes: ‘Marquette et Joliet 
allant 4 la découverte des Illinois” et ‘‘La réception de Marquette et de 
Joliet 4 la bourgade des Illinois.” 

M” Prétun (avec enthousiasme). Merci, que vous étes bons (souriant). 
Veux-tu continuer la lecture? Ces lettres du Pére Marquette sont trés inté- 
ressantes, 

MM” Bertrand (se met a lire). “Il faut avouer que les Illinois ont un air 
d’humanité que nous n’avons pas remarqué dans les autres nations que nous 
avons vues sur notre route. Leur naturel est doux et traitable. Ils ont 
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plusieurs femmes dont ils sont extrémement jaloux. Ils les veillent avec un 
grand soin et ils leur coupent le nez ou les oreilles quand elles ne sont pas 
sages. Ils ont le corps bien fait, ils sont lestes et fort adroits a tirer de ]’arc 
et de la fléche. Ils vivent de chasse et de blé d’Inde dont ils font toujours une 
bonne récolte. Ils sément aussi des féves et des melons qui sont excellents ; 
leurs citrouilles ne sont pas des meilleures. Ils les font s€cher au soleil pour 
les manger pendant l’hiver et le printemps. Leurs cabanes sont fort grandes; 
elles sont couvertes et pavées de nattes faites de joncs: ils trouvent toutes 
leurs vaisselles dans le bois et leurs cuillers dans la... .”’ 

M” Prétun. Pardon, ma chére, mais voila nos acteurs! 

(On voit apparaitre M. Vincent, vétu de noir. M. Lémon marche auprés de lui. 
Ils vont a pas lents.) 

M” Bertrand. Voila un Marquette et un Joliet trés bien imaginés. 
Nous sommes en 1673. 

M” Prétun. ¥Ecoute, ils parlent! 

Joliet (M. Lémon). Voici des pistes d’hommes et un petit sentier qui 
entre dans une belle prairie. Examinons-le! (lls se baissent.) 

Marquette (M. Vincent). Nous avons bien fait de laisser nos canots 
sous la garde de nos gens et d’aller seuls 4 la découverte d’un peuple bar- 
bare. 

Joliet. Suivons ce sentier en silence; il doit nous conduire 4 quelque 
village. 

(Marquette et Joliet suivent le sentier en silence. Aprés avoir fait quelques pas 
ils remarquent la tente sur le bord de la riviére.) 

Marquette. Regardez nous voila arrivés au village! 

Joliet. Vous avez raison. Voyez, 1a bas, sur ce céteau écarté il y ena 
deux autres ! 

Marquette. Dieu, nous implorons ton secours! 

Joliet, Ecoutez; nous sommes si prés que nous pouvons méme entendre 
parler les sauvages. 

Marquette. 11 est temps qu’on nous découvre; poussons un cri. 


(Marquette et Joliet crient de toutes leurs forces. A ces cris, des sauvages 
sortent de la tente [M. Girard, M. Tarnusky, M. Craine, M. Bombelle, M. Bertrand]. 
N’ayant aucun sujet de défiance, puisqu’ils n’apergoivent que deux hommes, ils se 
mettent a parler entr’eux. Aprés une délibération de quelques instants ils députent 
quatre vieillards, dont deux portent des pipes bien ornées de divers plumages. Les 
vieillards marchent 4 petits pas, sans dire un mot. IIs élévent leurs pipes vers le 
soleil. Enfin ils abordent Marquette et Joliet, ils s’arrétent, et les considérent avec 
attention.) 

Joliet (bas & Marquette). Ils sont couverts d’étoffes. Ce sont de nos 
alliés. Je vous prie, mon Pére, parlez le premier. 

Marquette (s'adressant aux vieillards). Voulez-vous me dire qui vous 
étes? 

Un vieillard. Nous sommes Illinois. 
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(Les vieillards offrent leurs pipes 4 Marquette et a Joliet. Aprés avoir pétuné, ces 
derniers sont invités d’entrer dans la tente. On souléve un pan de la tente. On 
apercgoit le grand capitaine debout au milieu de deux vieillards. Tous les trois 
tiennent leur calumet tourné vers le soleil. Marquette et Joliet sont a l’entrée de la 
tente.) 

Le capitaine. Que le soleil est beau, Fran¢gais, quand vous nous venez 
visiter. Nous nous félicitons de votre arrivée. Tout notre bourg vous 
attend ; entrez en paix dans toutes nos cabanes. 

(Il présente un calumet a Marquette et a Joliet; puis il les fait asseoir. Les 
Indiens dévorent les Francais des yeux. Ils gardent un profond silence.) 

Marquette. Nous venons en paix pour vous visiter et pour vous déclarer 
que le Dieu qui vous a créés désire votre obéissance. Le capitaine des 
Frangais vous fait savoir qu’il met la paix partout. 

(Le capitaine se léve. II met la main sur la téte d’un petit esclave et dit :) 

Le capitaine. Je te remercie, Robe Noir (Pére Marquette), (s’adressant a 
Joliet) et toi, Frangais, de ce que vous prenez tant de peine pour nous venir 
visiter. Jamais la terre n’a été si belle, ni le soleil si éclatant qu’aujourd’hui. 
Voici mon fils, que je vous donne pour vous faire connaitre mon coeur. Ayez 
pitié de moi, de toute ma nation, vous qui connaissez le grand Génie. (Il met 
le petit esclave prés d’eux et leur offre un autre calumet. Marquette lui 
offre des présents.) Prenez place. (Se tournant vers le maitre des cérémo- 
nies) Le grand festin. 

(On apporte un grand plat de bois, plein de sagamité (farine de blé d’Inde, 
qu’on fait bouillir avec de l’eau et qu’on assaisonne de graisse). Un Indien présente 
une cuiller pleine de sagamité a la bouche de Marquette et de Joliet trois ou quatre fois. 
Puis on sert de second met, trois poissons. Le maitre des cérémonies en prend quelques 
morceaux, ils Stent les arétes, souffle dessus pour les rafraichir, puis les met dans la 
bouche des Frangais. Le troisitme met un grand chien.) 

Marquette. Capitaine, nous ne pouvons manger de ce met. Je vous 
prie, retirez-le de devant nous. 


(On enléve le chien. Le quatritme met se compose d’une piéce de boeuf sauvage. 
On met les morceaux les plus gras dans la bouche des Frangais.) . 


Le cafitaine. Maintenant, allons visiter tout le village! 


SIXTH GRADE. 


JENNIE CurrTIs. 


REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


Geography.— During the preceding month the children were given a 
general view of the effect of topography upon civilization, and examples of 
great open plains in which civilizations developed slowly for lack of natural 
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protection, and of fertile, protected river basins which fostered primitive 
man. As types of the latter we chose Greece and China. 

In reading stories of the life of the early Greeks, we located, in atlases 
kept open for the purpose, the scenes described. We made constant refer- 
ence during the reading to pictures of mountains, valleys, and rivers, and 
later to pictures of cities or towns, as well as of the statues studied under 
history. 

China: We all took an imaginary trip to this country, and in order to 
see a great many things well we divided into committees. Committee 1 
observed the dress and the occupations of the people. Committee 2 investi- 
gated their homes and schools. Committee 3 described their cities, streets, 
and shops. Committee 4 told of their modes of transportation in their cities 
and between their cities. Committee 5 told of the villages and farms, 

The children traveled westward from Chicago, noting the character of 
the country they passed through that they might compare it with China. 
They measured the distance across the United States by the scale of miles, 
and compared it with the greatest width of China. The committee on trans- 
portation found that it would require a much longer time to travel a great 
distance in China than in the United States. : 

Before or as each committee made its report, pictures and maps of the 
thing or country under discussion were drawn on the board. When the 
people of China were described, one of the pupils posed in Chinese costume, 
and the others painted him. 

History and art.—First we had a general talk on statuary, the children 
describing the statues they had seen. We studied pictures of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Greek art, at the same time locating the home of each on the 
map. The story of the ‘Hermes and Dionysus,” of Praxiteles, as the most 
beautiful specimen of Greek sculpture, and its discovery at Olympia, was 
told. 

Each child had home reading on the Greeks assigned to him, and after- 
ward was asked to tell what he knew about their manner of living and their 
dress. We then studied the topography of their country in order to under- 
stand why they could be comfortable in such light, loose clothing. The 
children saw that the mountains intercepted the cold winds from the north, 
and also that the warm winds from Africa modified the climate. 

After a discussion of the following questions we arrived at the conclusions 
accompanying them: 

Why did the Greeks make sculpture? In honor of their gods and in 
honor of their Olympic victors. 

What subjects did they choose? The gods and goddesses, and the ath- 
letes who won victories at Olympic games. 

What use did they make of, sculpture? They decorated their temples, 
sacred places, and public buildings. 

We then studied, from pictures and models at the Art Institute, Greek 
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temples showing where statues, friezes, and metopes were located. Next we 
studied the Olympic games, together with the town Olympia and the sur- 
rounding natural scenery and sacred groves. 

At the close of every lesson a few review questions were written on the 
blackboard, which each child answered on paper with pen and ink. Careful 
attention was given to the spelling. 


OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


History.—Growth of government of Athens. In what respects does the 
government of ancient Athens differ from ours? The civic beauty of Athens. 
It was the natural outgrowth of the life and character of the people. Sparta, 
its homes and architecture, and the daily life of its people. In each detail 
compare Athens and Sparta. 

Science.— Climate; evaporation, condensation; formation of clouds; 
cause of rainfall. 

Geography.— Causes for unequal distribution of rainfall. Location and 
products of regions of heavy rainfall. Location and causes of deserts; their 
products. Detail study of geography of Greece ; modeling relief maps with 
crayon on the blackboard; modeling the relief in sand and in water colors on 
drawing paper. 

Mathematics.— Measurement, in degrees, of distances east and west, and 
calculation of difference in time between Chicago and each country studied. 
International date line. Why was it possible for us to read in the newspaper 
at 7 A.M. that Li Hung Chang had died at 11 A.M. the same morning? Why 
was it possible for us to learn on Saturday, April 30, that Dewey had taken 
Manila May 1? Other problems in longitude and time that grow out of, or 
are suggested by, the work in geography or history. Standard time. 

Spelling and writing.— Some writing is necessary in almost every lesson. 
The spelling is carefully watched ; as a subject is developed, new words are 
written on the blackboard. 

Physical training. —(See fifth grade.) 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


VIOLA DERATT. 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


History. — The work of bookbinding begins this month. The first 
attempt will be made on some book, out of repair, which the children find at 
home, or on magazines which they desire to bind. Designs for the covers 
are to be original and in keeping with the contents of the book. Since the 
designs drawn by the children will doubtless be suggested by those of the 
common books with which they are most familiar, it may be desirable to 
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show them many examples of a better art. If good arrangements can be 
made, the class will visit a bookbindery, and museums in which are manu- 
script books of the Middle Ages. 

The process of book-making leads to a consideration of the effort of 
civilization to produce the book, This study may properly begin at the 
“scriptorium ” of a monastery, for an understanding of which the complete 
life of the monastery must be seen; and this involves the whole state of 
medizval society. The matter may be put very simply: How did children 
study in the days before printing? How did grown people study? What 
did they have to learn? The library of a monastery; how many and what 
kind of books did it contain? The time and labor devoted to making a 
book. Motive of the monks in transcribing. Compare these books with 
ours in workmanship and quantity. Picture a day of monastic life. The 
ignorance among the laity concerning books: Why? Knowledge of science ; 
astrology, alchemy, geography, medicine. 

The questions arising from bookbinding are best taken up when the 
handwork is fairly under way. In the meantime, a study of the feudal estate 
is being made: the castle as a place of residence and defense; the relations 
of lord, vassal, and serf; the abbey considered as a fief; the social life 
within the castle. The story of the first and third crusades will be told. 
The children will write tales of the Middle Ages with a view to printing and 
binding them later. 

REFERENCES: Michaud, Zhe Crusades; Lacroix, Middle Ages; Bulfinch, Age of 
Chivalry; Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages; Guizot, History of France, Vol. 1; 
Lacombe, Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle Ages; Viollet-le-Duc, 
Annals of a Fortress; Church, Life of Anselm; Draper, /ntellectual Development of 
Europe; Gautier, Chivalry; Ashton, Romances of Chivalry. 

Literature.— Selections from /vanhoe and Talisman, “The Holy Grail,” 
Percy’s Reliques. 

List for home reading: Lanier, Zhe Boy's Percy, The Boy’s Frotssart; 
King Arthur, Knightly Legends; Pyle, Men of Iron, Robin Hood, Stock- 
ton, Story of Viteau. 

Geography.—As the work in geography is that for which the history 
makes a demand, an opportunity is given here to study the world along the 
course of discovery and exploration. 

The first step will be a study of the northern slope of the Alps as a 
place of habitation. The feudal divisions of France and Germany will be 
examined and accounted for as far as they rest on geographical considera- 
tions. Climate and products, commerce, routes of trade, location of cities, 
trade regulations, will be discussed. The routes to the East are shown in the 
itineraries of the pilgrims on the way to the Holy Land and the routes taken 
by the crusaders. A study of the articles of exchange between the West and 
the East will be made, and modes of transportation shown. 

One event of present interest which will also receive attention is the 
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Nicaragua canal. This belongs to the old history of the demand for a 
decreased distance between East and West. 

REFERENCES: Cunningham, Development of English Commerce; Freeman, His- 
torical Geography of Europe; Zimmern, The Hanse Towns; Lewis, History of Ger- 
nany; Bonwick, Romance of the Wool Trade. 

German.—An addition to the literature outlined above will take the form 
of medizval German tales and selections from histories of the crusades. 

Nature study.— Records of daily observations on temperature, barometer, 
winds, moisture, clouds, and sun will be kept. The instruments used for 
measurements will be examined and experiments made to show the principle 
on which they work. The experiments showing air pressure will be followed 
by a study of breathing: the physiological structure and mechanical action 
of the breathing apparatus ; the difference between “ good” and “ bad” air; 
the necessity of ventilation. 

Number.—The work in percentage commenced last quarter will be com- 
pleted. In connection with the plan outlined in history and geography, 
statistics will be gathered and the relative cost of land and water transpor- 
tation ascertained. 

Physical training (Carl J, Kroh).—For January: Fundamental gymnas- 
tics: Analysis of action forms, representative of games and sports ; practice 
of foundation movements in characteristic postures and actions. Study of 
the Discobulus. Use of hand apparatus. Apparatus gymnastics: Practice 
of length vaults over vaulting boxes and bucks (regulation of distance and 
height), Forms of triple jumps, as hop, step, and jump; mat exercises: 
‘circling "’ forward, backward, sideward (start, landing). Girls: Repetition 
of dancing tactics and balancing exercises on balancing beams. 

Practice of games and plays (see outlines of department of physical train- 
ing). Special team practice (extra): battle, volley, and basket ball. 

For February: Regular practice order, daily class-room practice, ten 
minutes, directed by students. General practice order, gymnasium: 
development of representative action, constructive ‘“series’’ of exercises; 
practice of forms of racing starts in connection with modes of jumping, as 
mass exercises— rhythmic recurring action for moderate endurance. Appa- 
ratus gymnastics: ropes and poles, “school gymnastics,’’ emphasis of form 
in execution; comparison of height records. Vaulting apparatus: repetition 
of vaulting exercises, preceded by single (leg) “fore” and “back” swings ; 
simple high front, flank, and back vaults, in connection with facings —culti- 
vation of elasticity and dexterity, force. Repetition of vaulting exercises on 
low parallel bars, preceded by balance-swinging in stem-support positions. 
Practice of depth jumps with accompanying body movements during flight. 
Games : indoor —choice of games of past quarter. Outdoor: brisk marches, 
including short runs, to lake front and return, 2-4 miles; timing of dis- 
tances. 
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EIGHTH GRADE. 


KATHARINE M. STILWELL. 


OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


History.—1. Our study of the history of the Cumberland road and the 
Erie canal has suggested the question of “internal improvements;’’ also the 
relation of the United States government to the state governments. Weshall 
study here more fully than we have done before the organization of the 
United States government. 

2. The seat of the national government; survey of the Potomac site; plan 
of the city of Washington —a study of civic beauty. Washington the states- 
man: a study of his life in connection with the Washington birthday exer- 
cises. 

3. Invention of the cotton gin; the cotton industry; the unification of the 
South. 

4. Trade conditions in the South and the West; the Mississippi, a thor- 
oughfare ; New Orleans, a market. The Louisiana Purchase: cost ; extent of 
this territory; its physical features ; its settlement; questions of government. 

5. The problem before the national government — the political unification 
of the North and the South. (a) Political separation due to inherited differ- 
ences (religion); climatic differences, resulting in social and industrial dif- 
ferences. (4) Material interests of both sections increased by improved 
means of communication (roads, canals, railroads, post-offices); development 
of internal commerce; inventions (telegraph, etc.). (c) Divergent interests 
indicated by political struggles: control of representation in the national 
government (admission of states); Oregon expansion ; acquisition of Texas ; 
slavery legislation ; the Civil War. (@) Relation of industrial conditions to 
political unity: the transcontinental railway; ocean cables; material pros- 
perity; the South as a new field for investments. 

6. Problems before the nation today: colonial expansion, Russian 
America, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines; relation of citizens to 
national problems. 

Geography.—A detailed study of North America, with special reference 
to those parts which form the scene of action for the history. Current events 
and the geography of the countries in which these events occur, continued. 
A special study of the geography of our colonies. The pupils have already 
sent letters to school children in Honolulu, San Juan, and Manila inquiring 
about the Sandwich Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and an exchange 
of products will be made. 

Nature study.— Each pupil will keep a daily weather record, which will 
give rise to a consideration of the following topics : the average temperature ; 
the maximum temperature; the minimum temperature; the relation of 
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length of day to the average temperature ; the amount of precipitation ; the 
per cent. of actual sunshine compared with the possible sunshine. (Com- 
pare present month with the preceding months of the school year in each of 
the above items.) Area covered by given sunbeam, measurements taken once 
a week; relation of length of day to slant of sun’s rays; relation of baro- 
metric pressure to clouds, to precipitation, to winds, to temperature, to 
humidity; weather maps. 

There will be a daily painting by each pupil of the landscape for the 
weather records. Weather conditions will be represented in some graphic 
form to be devised by the class. 

We shall continue the subject of heat: the influence of heat upon solids, 
liquids, and gases (expansive power); its influence upon the atmosphere (air 
pressure and movement). 

The birds (winter residents and returning birds) will be observed. A bird 
calendar will be made. 

The class will measure the temperature and moisture of the soil, and note 
the relation to seeds and plants. They will observe the winter condition of 
buds and watch the first signs of plant growth, 

Home economics.— Every Thursday afternoon has been set apart for work 
in this department. In each lesson the cooking of the foods is preceded bya 
general discussion of the food materials, with experiments to determine their 
nature. 

The subjects for discussion will include the composition of the body, the 
food principles, the function of food in general, and the function of each of 
the food principles. 

The cooking will be based on the food principles, beginning with the 
proteids in milk and eggs. 

Physical training.— (See seventh grade.) 

Mathematics.— The problems in the nature study involve averaging, per- 
centage, the use of scales and weights, areas of rectangles and circles, meas- 
uring of bulk and volume, and the measurements of angles. 

In addition to these, the home economics will require the buying and 
measuring of food materials and the keeping of the account-books for the 
daily luncheon. 


APPLIED ALGEBRA—GRADUATION OF THERMOMETERS. 


In connection with the meteorology the following work in applied algebra 
will be given : 

Take three thermometer tubes, exactly alike, filled with mercury to the 
same point. Immerse their bulbs in a vessel containing melting ice. Mark 
points on the tubes at the tops of the mercury columns, on the first 32, 
and on the second and third 0. Now immerse all three of the bulbs in boil- 
ing water, and mark the tops of the mercury columns— on the first 212, on the 
second 100, and on the third 80. Let xy of the accompanying figure denote 
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the straight line passing through the tops of the three mercury columns 
when the bulbs are in melting ice. Let ad denote a line passing through the 
tops of these columns when the bulbs are in boiling water. 

Suppose the space lying between the line xy and the line aé on the first 
to be divided into 180 equal spaces, and call each of these smaller spaces 
one degree Fahrenheit (1°F.). Denote its length by / 

Suppose this same space on the second tube between 
the lines xy and ad to be divided into 100 equal spaces, 
and call one of these smaller spaces one degree Centigrade 
(1° C.). Denote its length by c. 

Divide the space on the third tube between the lines 
xy and aé into 80 equal spaces, and call one of these spaces 
one degree Reaumur (1° R.). Denote the length of this * 
space by 7. 


c RR 


PROBLEMS. 


1, Compare the length of the space from 32 to 212 on 
the first tube with the length of the space from o to 100 
on the second tube; with the space from o to 80 on the 
third tube. Call this space D. 

2. How many /’s equal D? 

3. How many c’s equal D? 

4. How many 7’s equal D? 

Since 180 f equals D, and 100 ¢ equals D, how must 180 fcompare with 
100 c? Answer this by writing an equation. Since 180 f= D, and 80 7 also 
equals D, how must 180 f compare with 807? If 180 f=100¢,/f equals 
how many times c? If 180 f=807, f equals how many times 7? We have 
then these equations: f= $c, and f= 47. 











EQUIVALENT READINGS ON THE THREE THERMOMETERS. 

If on the first tube spaces are scratched above the line a6 equal to the 
space on this tube between 32 and 212,and in the same way spaces of the 
same length are marked below 32, the thermometer is said to be graduated 
to the Fahrenheit scale. If the spaces on the second tube are continued 
above 1oo and below zero, of the same length as the distance between the 
marks of this tube between the zero and 100, the thermometer is graduated 
to the Centigrade scale. On the third tube, if the spaces between zero and 
80 are continued above the line a4 and below the line xy, the thermometer is 
graduated to the Reaumur scale. 

Numbers are now written beside these scratches thus: On the Fahrenheit 
tube, above 32, they run 33, 34, 35, etc.; below 32 they run 31, 30, 29, etc. 
On the Centigrade and Reaumur scales, above o, the numbers run I, 2, 3, 
etc.; and below o they run — 1, — 2, — 3, etc. 

On all thermometers, when the tops of the mercury columns are above 
zero, the readings are marked + ; when below zero, they are marked —. 
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The first of these scales is a common one in the United States and Eng- 
land; the second, in France and in scientific laboratories in the United 
States, England, Germany, and elsewhere. The third is used in daily life 
and in science in Germany. The reading of any one of these thermometers 
is the figure, or figures, standing beside the scratch at the top of the mercury 
column, and it denotes the number of spaces above the zero point on the 
thermometer. If the thermometers are exposed to the same temperature 
between that of melting ice and boiling water, the tops of the mercury col- 
umns will stand in some straight line, as #m. Suppose the mark on the top 
of the first tube which stands by this line is called 7, on the second top, C; 
on the third top, 2. 

1. How many spaces on the first tube equals the distance from the line 
xy to the line mu? On the second tube? On the third tube? 

2. What is the length of one of these spaces on the first tube? On the 
second tube ? On the third tube? 

3. If f denotes the length of the space on the first tube, and there are 
F — 32 of these spaces between 32 and the line zm, how long is the distance 
from 32 to the line mn? 

4. If the length of one space on the second tube is called ¢, and if there are 
C of them between zero and the line 7m, how long is the space on the second 
tube between zero and the line mm? 

5. How long must this space between zero and the line mm be on the 
third tube, if one of the spaces is called 7, and there are R of them between 
zero and the line mn? 

6. Letting D denote here what it denoted above, what is the value of D 
in terms of F and f? What is its value in terms of Candc? Of Rand rv? 

7. What, then, must be the relation between (/— 32)f/ and Cc? 
Answer with an equation. 

8. What must be the relation between Rr and (F — 32) f? 

g. If $c equals f, $ of ¢ equals what part of f? $ ofc, orc, equals how 
many times f? To what is ~ equal in terms of f? Answer by equations. 

Answer: (1) Cc =/f(F— 32). (2) Rr=f(F — 32). 

10. Instead of multiplying C by c, multiply C by its equal $f What 
does equation (1) become ? 

11. Instead of multiplying R by vin (2), multiply R by the equal of 7, 
which is $f 

We have now two equations: £/C =/(F — 32), and ¢{f/R=/(F— 32). 

Divide both sides of both equations by f, and you have $C=(F— 32), 
and {R= (F— 32). 

NoTE.— Instead of using the small letters £, c, and 7 to denote the length of the 
spaces, the sign (°) is used. On all instruments the space is called the degree, and 
since its length is not the same for all, the letter 7, C,or & is used to distinguish 
which degree is meant. 


Multiply both sides of the first of these equations by §, and both sides of 
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the second of these equations by §, and we obtain C= $(/— 32) and 
R=4(F— 32). 

These two equations enable us to find the Centigrade and the Reaumur 
readings which are the equivalent of any given Fahrenheit reading. Can you 
put the first equation into words? 

Verbal statement: The Centigrade reading is found from the Fahrenheit 
reading by subtracting from the Fahrenheit reading 32°, and multiplying the 
difference by $. 

State in words the meaning of the equation for 2. 

To obtain the equation for expressing the Centigrade reading in its 
Fahrenheit equivalent, multiply both sides of the first of the above equations by 
§, and add 32 to both sides of the equation. These steps give us F — 32 =%C. 
Add 32 to both sides, and we have F=%C-+32. The meaning of this 
equation may be stated in words thus: To obtain a Fahrenheit equivalent of 
a known Centigrade reading, multiply the Centigrade reading by # and add 
32. 

Derive the equation and state in words a rule for finding a Fahrenheit 
equivalent of a known Reaumur reading. 

It is sometimes important to express a Centigrade reading in its Reaumur 
equivalent, and the reverse. This may be readily done by starting with the 
two equations given above. By the axiom: Equals divided by equals give 
; _C_ $(F— 32) 
equal quotients, we find : Fie (F— 32)" 


Canceling the factors common to both numerator and denominator of 


R 
that we may find the Centigrade equivalent of a known Reaumur reading by 
multiplying the Reaumur reading by 3. Taking the equation C=$A, and 
multiplying it by 4, we find the equation R=4C. 
Can you tell from this equation how we may find the Reaumur equivalent 
of a known Centigrade reading ? 


. ; : : C : 
the right side of this equation, we have = = 2, or C= 2 R, This tells us 


PROBLEMS. 
1. Convert these melting temperatures from C into F and & equivalents: 


Mercury - - —39°2 C Zinc . - +412°0 C 
Ice - - 0.0 Silver - - -+ 1000.0 
Benzol - +4.4 Copper - - -+1100.0 
Tallow - - +43.0 Gold - - +1200.0 
Paraffin - - +46.0 Cast iron - +1200.0 
Wax - +62.0 Cast steel - +1375.0 
Tin - - - -+230.0 Wrought iron- -+1600.0 
Lead - - +326.00 
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2. Convert these C boiling temperatures into their “ and F equivalents: 
Ether - - - +35°C Alcohol - - +78° C 
Carbon disulphide +46° Water - - -+100° 
Sulphuric acid - —10° Mercury - - +357° 
Chloroform - - +61° Zinc - - - -+1040° 
3. Convert any observed Fahrenheit readings to their Centigrade and 
Reaumur equivalents and readings. 


MATHEMATICS RELATED TO HISTORY. 


The following paper, written by a pupil, shows the relation 
of the work in mathematics to history. It also describes the 
method of surveying used by the class. 


During the settlement of the Northwest Territory, it was found necessary 
to survey. the land to be sold for the benefit of the public treasury. Congress 
appointed Mr. Hutchins to do this work. 

The first thing Mr. Hutchins did was to run a north-and-south line 
(beginning at the southwest corner of Pennsylvania). At the point of cross- 
ing the Ohio river, he ran an east-and-west line. He then ran lines parallel 
to these every six miles, and divided the squares thus made into square miles. 
The six-mile squares were called ‘townships’ and the one-mile squares 
were called “sections.” Section 16 in each township was reserved for the 
benefit of public schools. 

We decided to measure a township on a scale of 18'=1 mile. 

The first thing we did was to run a line north and south, a few feet from 
the sidewalk. We found the north-and-south line by setting up a flag-pole 
and holding it vertically by the aid of a plumb-line. A stake was set at the 
end of the shadow of the vertical pole at one-half hour before and at one-half 
hour after apparent noon. These times may be found from an Ayers 
Almanac. 

The angle at the foot of the pole between the two stakes was bisected, 
and two stakes driven in the bisector to fix its position on the ground. 

This meridian line was then continued 108 feet toward the south. It 
was kept straight (ranged in) by setting a third pole in line, with two poles 
set up at the stakes on the bisector. 

When we wanted to turn a right angle we made a triangle having sides 
of six, eight, and ten feet, then we set the eight-foot side on the line we had 
already surveyed, and measured along the six-foot side, and continued the 
line as the original meridian line was ranged in. 

When we had measured four sides, we should have been at the starting- 
point, but, owing to accumulating errors, we were three feet to one side. 
We therefore measured again, beginning at the same place and going in the 
opposite direction. This time we measured the right angles by measuring 
back a few feet from the end on the 108-foot line we had surveyed, and 
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extending this 108-foot line the same number of feet. We then placed one 
of the two ends of a string, which was about twice as long as the distance 
between the two points, on each of these points. The middle of this string, 
drawn taut, we then placed on the ground in the direction of the side to be 
measured. The new side must pass through the middle of the string. 
German (E. Prokosch).—The pupils have composed, with the help of the 
teacher, ‘‘ The Founding of Germantown,” a draniatic representation of the 
first German immigration into America, which will be performed in February. 


THE FOUNDING OF GERMANTOWN. 


Dramatis personae.— William Penn; Franz Daniel Pastorius, leader of 
the German immigrants; Jacob, one of the Quakers; Quakers; Germans. 


SCENE I. 

(Shore of the Delaware river near Philadelphia. The ship “Concord” is seen in 
the background. Pastorius, with the Germans, steps ashore, where Penn and some 
Quakers are awaiting them. Time, 1683.) 

Penn. Willkommen, Ihr deutschen Briider! Ich hoffe, Ihr werdet in 
diesem Lande Gliick und Frieden finden. 

Pastorius. Ich danke dir, Bruder. Ich bin Pastorius, der Prediger die- 
ser Gemeinde. Und du, der du so freundlich zu uns sprichst, du musst Wil- 
helm Penn, unser Freund und Wohlthater, sein. 

Penn. Ja, ich bin Penn. [Turns to Jacob.] Brother Jacob, I do not speak 
German very well; wouldst thou be kind enough to interpret for me ? 

Jacob. Yea, brother William. 

Penn. Tell them that I am very glad they accepted my invitation, and 
that I promise them again full religious freedom, 

Jacod [to Pastorius]. Unser Bruder Penn und wir alle freuen uns, dass 
Ihr seine Einladung, nach Pennsylvanien zu kommen, angenommen habt. 
Hier werdet ihr Frieden und Freiheit finden und leben kénnen, wie euer 
Glaube es verlangt. 

Penn. The long and weary journey must have made them tired. So tell 
them that they will rest as our guests for a few days; then we shall show 
them the place where we advise them to build a German town. 

Jacob. Penn bittet Euch, Briider, Euch einige Tage als unsere GAste bei 
uns auszuruhen. Dann wollen wir Euch einen geeigneten Platz fiir eine 
deutsche Niederlassung zeigen. 

Pastorius. Nehmt unseren Dank, Briider! Wahrlich, wir bedirfen der 
Ruhe, denn die Reise war miihevoll. 

Jacob. Sokommt! (Z£xeunt. Curtain.) 


SCENE II. 


(Women setting the table in front of the first two-story house in the German set- 
tlement. Enter Penn, Pastorius, Germans, Quakers. Time, several years after 1683.) 
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Erste Frau. Das ist das erste Sauerkraut, dass ich in Amerika gemacht 
habe. Aber Ihr werdet sehen, es is echtes deutsches Sauerkraut. 
Zweite Frau. Und dieser Schinken schmeckt geradeso wie zu Hause in 
Westphalen. 
Dritte Frau. Da bringe ich die ersten neuen Kartoffeln von diesem 
Jahre. Heuer sind sie besonders gut. 
Vierte Frau [rushing out of the house]. Du lieber Gott, jetzt gibt’s keine 
Suppe! Die schéne Nudelsuppe is ganz angebrannt! ! 
Frauen. Ach Gott! Ach Gott! Was sollen wir ohne Suppe thun ? 
Erste Frau, Und wir haben keine Zeit, neue Suppe zu kochen. Da 
kommen ja schon Pastorius und Penn. 
Zweite Frau. Setzt Euch, Ihr Herren, und lasst es Euch schmecken! 
Pastorius. Zuerst wollen wir das Lied singen, “ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” 
Alle [singing]. Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Eine gute Wehr und Waffen. 
Er hilft uns treu aus aller Not, 
Die uns je hat betroffen. 
Der alt’ bése Feind, 
Wie ernst er’s jetzt meint! 
Gross Gewalt und viel List 
Sein grausam Waffen ist. 
Auf Erd ist nicht seinesgleichen. 


Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn 
Und kein’ Dank dazu haben. 

Gott ist bei uns hier auf dem Plan 
Mit allen seinen Gaben. 

Nehmen sie uns den Leib, 

Gut, Ehr’, Kind und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin, 

Sie haben kein’ Gewinn, 

Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben. 


Penn. Thissong has often comforted you in misery and persecution, and 
often have you sung it during your first struggle in this country. The hardest 
time is now over; you have a fair settlement and new, peaceful homes, and 
the first two-story house is built. In cheerfulness and diligence you have 
raised wine and flax, and woven German linen, serving God piously, accord- 
ing to your worthy leader’s motto, “‘ Bete und arbeite— Pray and work.” To 
show you how we appreciate this, we have decided to receive your community 
among the towns of Pennsylvania as the first German township. Germantown 
shall be its name henceforth, and this shall be your seal [shows the seal], a 
clover leaf with the Latin words vinum, linum, textrinum: wine, flax, and 
loom —a symbol of your cheerfulness and industry. 
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Pastorius. Wir danken dir, Wilhelm Penn, und Euch amerikanischen 
Briidern! Wir danken Euch, dass Ihr uns als gleichberechtigte Briider unter 
Euch aufgenommen habt, und wir versprechen Euch, stets fiir die Wohlfahrt 
dieses Landes unser Bestes zu thun. Wie bisher, wollen wir auch in Zukunft 
in Gottesfurcht leben und nach dem Motto Vinum, linum, textrinum— Wein, 
Lein, Webeschrein ! 

Alle Deutschen. WHeil Wein, Lein, Webeschrein! Heil Vinum, linum, 
textrinum /, 


MORNING EXERCISES. 


BERTHA PAYNE. 
LEADER, 


February 4. Isthmian Canal - - - - Miss Stilwell 
5. Greek Heroes” - - : - Mrs. Thomsen 
6. Old Pipes and the Dryad - - - Miss Curtis 
7. Charles Dickens - - - - Miss Crawford 
11. ‘ Rondes” - - - - - Miss Ashleman 
12. Patriotic Songs - - - - Miss Payne 
13. Current Events - - - - Mrs. Atwood 
14. St. Valentine’s Day - - - Miss Allen 
18. Gymnastic Drill - - - - Mr. Kroh 
Ig. Songs - - : - - : Mrs. Bradley 
20. Winter Birds - - - = - Mr. Meyers 
21. Washington’s Birthday - - Miss Rice 
25. Grains - - - - - - Mrs. Norton 
26. Chicago - - - - - Miss Van Hoesen 
27. Jungle Stories - - - - - Miss Wygant 
28. Jeanne d’Arc - - - - Miss Ashleman 





HISTORICAL EVENTS AND BIRTHDAYS. 


February 3. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy~ - - - 1729 
7. Charles Dickens’ - - - - - 1812 
10, Treaty of Paris closed French and Indian War 1763 
11. Thomas A, Edison~ - - - - - 1847 
12, Abraham Lincoln - - - - - 1809 
12. Charles Darwin - - - - - - 1809 
12. Peter Cooper - - - - - - 1791 
12. Alice Carey - - - - - - 1820 
15. Galileo - - - - - . - 1564 
17. Evacuation of Charleston - - - - 1865 
18. Charles Lamb - - - - - 1775 


Ig. Edgar Allen Poe - - - : - 1809 
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Copernicus” - - 

George Washington - 

James Russell Lowell = - 
George Frederick Handel - 
Robert Fulton - - 
Victor Hugo . - - 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Berthold Auerbach - - 





